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Mr. Samvet Saunrer was such an unpunctual 
person about keeping his appointments that he 
came, at length, to be called by his acquaintance 
the late Mr. Saunter. ‘‘ By and by,’’ ‘‘ All in 
good time,’’ ‘‘Slow and sure,’’ ‘‘More haste worse 
speed,’’ &c. &c. were his favourite quotations; 
and his wife, good lady! who was one of your 
bustling, fussing, fidgeting, never-easy sort of 
personages, born and educated for the express pur- 
pose of tormenting lazy husbands, was daily and 
hourly put off with one or another of these 
phrases. 

One summer, several years ago, they went out 
of town to spend the hottest part of the season 
among the gardens, farms and orchards in a plea- 
sant town in the interior of Pennsylvania, about 
one hundred and fifty miles from Philadelphia, 
and a very pleasant sojourn they made of it. 
Their childr little girl of eight and a boy of six 
years old, onjted their residence in the country 
greatly, and were much improved in their health 
and vigour by their diet of homemade bread, fresh 
milk and eggs and ripe fruit. Exercise and fresh 
air did much also for the parents, and made Mr. 
Saunter himself st an active man. All! that 
was wanting was the will—or, as the metaphy- 
sicians call it, the moral ability to bestir himself 
when the occasiomealled for exertion. But, truth 
to tell, the quiet getired farm-house in which they 


were quartered to him a perfect Castle of 
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Indolence. When dragged out upon an excur- 
sion by his active lady, he went, indeed; but he 
contrived so to arrange matters that while the 
rest of the family were gathering berries, or weav- 
ing garlands of flowers, he was reposing under 
some shady tree; or quietly angling in the river, 
which intersected the farm. Whole days did he 
spend reclining on the heaps of fragrant new- 
mown grass, watching the labours of the hay- 
makers. His habit of procrastination, however, 
was indulged even in reference to these excur- 
sions into the fields. He was always the last of 
the party to be ready for a start, and he often put 
off his return to the house till the rising thunder- 
clouds poured forth their watery contents upon 
his head, and made him regret his not having 
heeded the warnings of his faithful helpmate. 
When the mowers descended from the higher 
ground to the ‘‘intervale’’ as it was called, by the 
river bank, Mr. Saunter followed; and reclining 
under a clump of willows, he would listen hour 
after hour, to the pleasant ringing sound of the 
scythes as they cut through the tall, heavy grass. 
By his patient study of the subject he must have 
attained a pretty good knowledge of the theory of 
mowing; the practice he would have found alto- 
gether too laborious for his taste. In this agree- 
able occupation, however, he was not entirely 
without company. The mosquitoes abounded in 
the ‘‘intervale,’’ and as Mr. Saunter was a light- 
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complexioned, thin-skinned gentleman, they con- 
ceived a particular affection for him; so that by 
the time he had pulled off his coat and thrown 
himself comfortably, at full length, upon the grass, 
beneath his favourite willows, they began to set- 
tle upon his hands, face and arms, and pay him a 
great many personal attentions—more, in fact, 
than were quite agreeable. ‘Too much attention, 
at certain times, is quite overpowering. Mr. 
Saunter however was a very benevolent and tole- 
rant person; and seldom disturbed them till they 
had taken their fill. He had, he said, a good deal 
of blood to spare, and this mode of venesection 
was attended with much less form and ceremony 
than sending for the doctor and submitting to the 
operation of the lancet. Besides, he had his own 
peculiar notions about the rights of men and mos- 
quitoes; and he would frequently address himself 
to some thirsty citizen of the insect common- 
wealth, who was quietly enjoying himself upon 
his hand or arm, in such terms as these: — 

‘*That’s a good fellow, now, suck away and 
enjoy yourself. I dare say this is the first good 
drink that you have enjoyed for a long time. Swig 
away, my good fellow, and be thankful that you 
live in a liberty country, where every man and 
mosquito may enjoy himself in his own way. 
Some people would consider themselves as per- 
fectly justified in taking your life for a personal 
assault of this kind. But for my part I don’t be- 
lieve in the lawfulness of capital punishments; 
and I think that the fit of indigestion you will 
have after this carouse, will be quite punishment 
enough for so light an offence. There, you are 
full now! You are as round as a pea and as red 
as Bardolph’s nose. Take care 
of yourself !’’ 

But all human enjoyments have their term; 
and the time at length drew nigh when the family 


Good morning! 


party were to leave their pleasant abode in the 
country. 

The first of September was the day appointed for 
Mrs. Saunter got every thing 
The requisite parting 
children’s 


returning to town. 
ready in her department. 
calls were made, her own 
travelling clothes were put in order; the apart- 


and her 
ments were made ready to be abandoned; the 
housekeeper in town was written to and ordered 
to prepare a late dinner in anticipation of their ar- 
rival. But, alas! when the long looked for morn- 
ing came, Mr. Saunter was found to have procras- 
tinated every thing which it was his province to 
have dispatched. Their bill 
nor the money received from his agent in town. 
Indeed, upon a 
ducted by his amiable better half, it came out in 
evidence, that he had 
agent to have the money sent — nor had he writ- 


s not settled; 


severe cross-examination con- 


not even written to his 
ten to have certain papering and painting about 
the house done which were considered by Ma- 
dame to be indispensably necessary to their com- 
fort on resuming their residence in town. Neither 


had Mr. Ewing been written to, to mend that 
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spout, which had formed the subject of a very ex- 
citing discussion between Mr. and Mrs. Saunter 
at the breakfast table every morning for a month 
before they left town; nor had Mr. Picot been 
written to, to reserve a place in his school for Ro- 
salie, nor had any arrangement been made about 
Tommy’s schooling. In short, the list of Mr. 
Saunter’s omissions was perfectly appalling. His 
excellent lady lost all patience with him, and in- 
continently determined to postpone the journey a 
fortnight longer, in order that all arrearages might 
be brought up —a fortnight! —a whole fortnight! 
— Mr. Saunter assented very placidly to this 
arrangement. A fortnight seemed a whole age 
in perspective; and he would have time enough 
to set every thing to rights. So by way of show- 
ing his decision of character, he resolved to write 
to his agent in a week; and to the other people 
before the fortnight was up. At the end of the 
stated time he was still unprepared, and another 
day was fixed; and another disappointment fol- 
lowed, and so on, till the month of October was 
pretty well advanced and the mornings and eve- 
nings were getting quite cold. 

At last, thanks to the indefatigable exertions of 
Mrs. Saunter, all was prepared. ‘The trunks 
were all packed; the bills were all paid; the peo- 
ple in town were all instructed in their several 
duties and had returned satisfactory answers. It 


was evening. ‘They were to go the next morning 


bright and early; and the children were sent off 


to bed betimes, so that they might be waked early 
without depriving them of their accustomed quan- 
tity of sleep. 

‘* My dear,’’ said Mrs. Saunter, ‘‘ did you call 
this morning at the stage office and set down 
your name so as to make sure that the stage 
coach will stop for us as it passes?”’ 

‘‘No, my dear,’’ he replied, ‘‘I thought I 
would put it off till this afternoon; and when the 
afternoon came I forgot all about it.”’ 

‘* Well, I declare, Mr. Saunter, that is too bad. 
We shall be left behind after all; and it will be 
three days before there will be another opportu- 
And here we are all ready, packed 
How uncomfortable 


nity to go. 
up and waiting to start. 
these three days will be.’’ 

‘“Oh! never mind, my dear, I will be up early 
in the morning, and send Mr. Jones's hired man, 
Nathan, d wn to the place in the road where the 
coach passes, to stop it, when it will come along 


” 


‘* Well, we shall be left behind, I know we 
I thought something would happen to dis- 
I declare, if I once get back to Phi- 


shall. 
appoint me. 
ladelphia, I never will go into the country again,” 
&c. &c. &c. This was merely the text. The 
lecture lasted three quarters @f an hour, without 
greatly disturbing the equanimity of Mr. Saunter. 
Custom will reconcile a man to any thing—even 
to curtain lectures. 

The next morning, all was bustle and activity. 
The lady and children were w betimes and 
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dressed for the journey; Mr. Saunter reluctantly 
obeying the fifth and last call, at length rose and 
made himself ready. A hasty breakfast was dis- 
patched, and Nathan was duly sent off to his post, 
to stop the coach. 

It happened, however, that after he had stood 
sentinel a full half hour, an unruly cow from the 
highway broke through the fence and jumped into 
one of his master’s enclosures, whereupon Na- 
than, considering his duty in that quarter para- 
mount, deserted his station and ran off to turn the 
animal out and repair the breach. While he was 
thus employed, one of the farmer’s children, 
playing in the field, saw the coach approaching, 
and ran to the house with the intelligence. In- 
stantly the party obeyed the summons. The 
farmer's oldest boy took the travelling trunk on 
his shoulder, Mr. Saunter seized his portmanteau 
and umbrella, and Mrs. Saunter her basket, and 
the children following non passibus e@quis, off 
they set, upon the run, towards the highway. 
They saw the coach coming rapidly along. The 
children shouted, the lady waved her hand- 
kerchief, and the gentleman uplifted his voice 
and his umbrella at the same time. But it was all 
in vain. They were not seen nor heard; and the 
coach whirled past long before they could reach 
the desired point. 
was that of seeing that the vehicle was packed 
full, with four passengers outside, besides the 
driver. 

‘*T told you so, Mr. Saunter,”’ said the lady. 
‘*T knew it would be so. We never shall get 
home again. I give up all expectation of it now. 
Weare here for life.’’ 

‘* Never mind, my dear,’’ said Mr. Saunter, 
‘*it is no great loss any how; you see the coach 
is full, and ten to one they could not have taken 
usin. We shall have better luck next time.”’ 

‘*T don’t believe,’’ said Mrs. Saunter, ‘‘ they 
were so full that we could not have been stowed 
away somewhere. It is the old story. It always 
was so and always will be so. This all comes, 
Mr. Saunter, of your way of driving things off.’’ 

‘*T beg your pardon, my dear,’’ replied the 
gentleman with great suavity of manner, ‘‘I beg 
your pardon; but it does seem to me that in the 
present case our disappointment is owing to Na- 
than’s driving things off; for if he had not gone to 
drive the cow out of the field, we shc“ld not have 
missed the coach.” 

Thus pleasantly and affectionately chatting, the 
worthy couple returned to the farm-house. 

The lady now took the matter seriously in 


Tho only consolation they had 
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hand herself, and the next time the stage coach 
passed a passage was secured and the party were 
safely landed at their residence in town. Among 
the many letters and papers awaiting Mr. Saun- 
ter’s return to his home, was a notice from the 
Fire Insurance Company, that the term of his 
policy had expired. ‘This was instantly seized by 
Mrs. Saunter. 

‘* Now, my dear, run right down to the Insur- 
ance Office, and have this policy renewed. I 
shan’t sleep a wink to-night if it is not done.’’ 

‘* But, my dear, you do not consider how much 
I am fatigued. I will attend to it to-morrow. The 
house has stood very safely here for a whole 
month without insurance, and I think it may stand 
one day longer without much risk. At least let 
me have my dinner first.”’ 

This point was conceded, but the whole dinner 
hour was occupied with a discussion on the im- 
portance of insurance in general and insurance on 
dwelling-houses in particular. 

Mr. Saunter went out after dinner, and did not 
return until a late hour in the evening. The first 
salutation from his lady when they met was, 

‘* Have you insured the house?’’ 

‘* Indeed, my dear aa 

‘There. I knew you had not attended to it. 
Von are always driving things off’”’ 

‘*The fact is, my dear, that I fell in with so 
many old acquaintances, and had so much to say 
and to hear, that I forgot all about it. But I will 
certainly attend to it, the first thing in the morn- 
ing.”’ 

This scene was enacted over, twice every day, 
for a fortnight, at the end of which time the house 
took fire and was burnt to the ground without a 
dollar of insurance. A part of the furniture, how- 
ever, was saved; a smaller house was hired, and 
the vacant lot sold. 

Mr. Saunter had lost a few thousands by 
‘* driving off’’ the operation of insuring his pro- 
perty, but he had still a handsome fortune left, 
which was all invested in bank stock. When 
this description of property, in consequence of 
certain events which have recently transpired in 
our country, began rapidly to decline in value, he 
prudently resolved to sell out and invest in real 
estate; but here his besetting sin of procrastina- 
tion prevailed again. He put off action from day 
to day, notwithstanding the earnest remonstrances 
of his wife; and he is now comparatively a poor 
man. Such are ‘‘ the consequences of driving 


things off.”’ 
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THE LADY WITH THE MOLE ON HER NOSE. 


BY ANNA FLEMING, 


Aunt Sarah lives all by herself. She is a tall 
old woman, with a mole on her nose. She says 
she has been good looking; but we always 
doubted it; and as she is now seventy, and none 
of us are much over twenty, we cannot be ex- 
pected to remember the period to which she al- 
ludes. Aunt Sarah has had a singular life, full 
of changes and chances, and she loves to relate 
it, for she says, if we listen in a proper spirit, we 
cannot fail to profit by it. I will try to tell the 
story as nearly as I can in her own words. I am 
sure I have heard it often enough to know it by 
heart. 

I was born, she says, in New York; we were a 
large family of brothers, and sisters: hut T was hy 
some years the oldest. Oh what merry, merry 
times we used to have there, in my father’s house. 
How we ran and raced, and played, and were 
never checked for any thing. I remember it all, 
as if it were yesterday, and when I look in the 
glass at myself now, and see the gray hairs, and 
the ugly old thin face, I can hardly believe my- 
self the same person as the thoughtless merry 
child I was then. But sometimes I have the same 
warm feelings in my heart which I used to have 
then, and memory carries me back to the square 
old parlour with its soft crimson carpet—but I am 
talking foolishly, and that, in an old woman, is 
unpardonable; I will go on with my story. I 
grew up, and was considered at home to be quite 
good looking; but there was one drawback: I 
had a mole on my nose! To this circumstance, I 
attribute many of the events that have befallen 
me. At the time I grew up, my father was very 
well off; and I was able to dress well, and see a 
great deal of company. This delighted me, for I 
was naturally of a gay disposition; but then I had 
a mole on my nose, and wherever I went, I fan- 
cied people were laughing at me, and oh! how 
suspicious it made me. I never saw two people 
talking together in an under tone, that I did not 
say to myself ‘‘ they are talking about the mole 
on my nose.”’ 

If people looked at me when they spoke to me, 
I fancied they were inspecting it; if they turned 
their eyes away, they must be trying to hide a 
smile. In church, it seemed to me that the 
preacher invariably fixed his eyes upon my nose! 
I would have parted with every earthly advantage, 
if with them I could have got rid of the mole upon 
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my nose. Noveil, however thick, would hide it! 
no bonnet, however large, would shade it! I can- 
not tell you how this foolish subject worried me, 
nor how many times, when mortified by some 
fancied neglect this defect had brought upon 
me, I returned home from some gay circle, and 
throwing myself on my bed, in a passion of tears, 
have cried myself to sleep. 

But my brothers’ taunts were hardest to bear. 
Poor fellows, they are all dead now. Henry 
died twenty-one years ago. He was the youngest 
of us. I have a long lock of his light brown hair. 
Poor fellow, he little knew how I smarted under 
his jokes, and even now, I have a little picture 
drawn by him, a caricaturo, roproconting me, 
with the mole on my nose, magnified to an enor- 
mous degree; oh how angry I was at the time, 
and how angrily I tried to snatch it from him to 
destroy it, and how I treasure it now because he 
drew it! 

My father was always sickly, and when I was 
about twenty he began to feel his health decline 
very fast. He said to me one day, 

‘** Child, you think a great deal too much of 
your appearance;’’ (he little knew that I scarcely 
thought of any thing else.) ‘‘I am afraid, before 
long you will have some real sorrow, and then 
perhaps you will cease to grieve about trifles 
which are unavoidable.”’ 

I knew that he was alluding to the mole on my 
nose; but I did not understand all his meaning, 
and my foolish heart rebelled at what I called the 
old man’s scolding. 

But his words proved true. Before six months 
he died, and with him we lost his salary, which 
had been our principal support; and for the first 
time, I knew what sorrow was. Yes! for months 
we struggled with poverty, bitter poverty. My 
sisters and myself were obliged to work hard to 
keep up a decent appearance, and for some time 
I entirely forgot the mole on my nose. So true 
it is, that serious occupation of some kind is the 
best cure for the foolish train of thought in which 
young people are so apt to indulge. 

I do not mean to say that we had to work for 
our living; no! that sorrowful task was left to my 
later years. My mother had a little property 
which with the closest economy just sufficed to 
maintain us; but by degrees, times became better 
with us. My three sisters grew up and were 
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successively married, whilst my brothers by turns 
went out into the world to seek their fortunes, 
leaving only my mother and myself; and we 
might have been happy; but we were not. With 
prosperity, discontent returned, and repinings 
were heard from the lips of buth of us; she taunted 
me with the mole on my nose, which she said 
had rendered me disagreeable and prevented my 
marrying as my sisters had done. This exaspe- 
rated me, I knew it all to be true: but to be re- 
proached with it, by her, and before others too. 
I was furious, I said I would not bear it long, and 
I did not bear it long, for death soon removed her 
and left me alone! entirely alone! My sisters 
were somehow or other estranged from me. They 
had fine houses; but I seldom entered them, for I 
always felt | was not welcome. Their husbands 
laughed at me because I had a mole on my nose; 
their children were afraid of me for the same rea- 
son. I cared little for the husbands’ opinion, but 
my heart yearned towards those lovely little 
ones. There were twelve of them now, for each 
of my sisters had four; but thus repulsed, what 
could I do but retire to my solitary room and 
weep over the mole on my nose? 

My mother’s property was now divided among 
us. My share being, of course, very small, it 
was necessary for me to try and do something to- 
wards supporting myself. I was no longer young 
now, and naturally shrank from the contact with 
strangers, into which my new plans must lead 
me; but there was no alternative. I thought I 
would try to procure a place as governess. Ac- 
cordingly I went about among those whom I had 
known in more prosperous days. I remember, 
there was a Mrs. Allen, to whom I made my 
first application. I went early in the morning, 
and was ushered into the breakfast room, where 
this lady sat: I made known my errand; she 
questioned me for nearly an hour, respecting my 
acquirements, and my circumstances, and then 
said she would give me an answer that day week. 
I returned home, and set to work, to mend my 
little stock of clothing, which indeed needed it 
sadly, and brushed up my old black bonnet for 
the occasion, and punctual to the day and hour 
appointed, I ascended Mrs. Allen’s steps. How 
my heart beat asI entered the breakfast room 
again! But I found it empty, and as I sat there 
I heard voices in the next room, from which I 
was only separated by folding doors. 

‘* Well my dear, what do you say, shall I take 
her? She will be here directly I think.”’ 

‘* Oh! for mercy’s sake my dear, don’t bring 
that woman into the house, or I shall be obliged 
to leave it. Why, with her long face and the 
mole on her nose, she will turn us all melan- 
choly.”’ 

‘* Well, I think there is something in that, my 
dear: and I think I would rather have one of a 
more prepossessing appearance, and her black is 
so shabby and rusty—I do hate shabby black.’’ 

Tears came into my eyes, as I heard my mis- 
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fortunes thus commented upon; but hearing foot- 
steps approaching, I had just time to dry them 
when the lady entered, and told me as politely 
as she could, that ‘‘ somehow or other she did not 
think I would suit her exactly—perhaps a younger 
person would do better—she did not wish to hurt 
my feelings, but that my—-my—<(here she glanced 
at the mole on my nose)—my appearance did not 
suit her exactly.’’ 

I made no reply; I got up and left the room, 
pulling down my veil as I entered the street. 

My next attempt was at the house of a cousin 
of mine, an easy, good-tempered woman. I found 
her surrounded by seven or eight children, whom 
she vainly endeavoured to quiet as I entered, 
and after some little conversation, she said she 
would like to have me come the next morning, 
and begin my task of instructing her little dears, 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic: meanwhile 
the children crowded together and conversed to- 
gether about me in loud whispers. 

** Don’t she look funny!”’ 

‘*T wonder what she wears such a funny hat 
for!’’ 

‘*T wonder who she is in black for!’’ 

‘* Ain’t she got a queer mole on her nose?”’ 
‘She shant teach me. She shant!’’ 

‘* Nor me neither, I'd spit at her!” 

‘What an old shawl, ho! ho!’’ 

‘I say, don’t you see the mole on her nose?”’ 
She’s just like the ogress in my story book!” 
‘She aint!’’ 

** She is!’” 

‘* Come here my dears,”’ said the fond mother, 
‘*and speak to this lady.’’ 

None of the children stirred. 

‘* Won’t some of you come and speak to her. 
I’m sure you will be 


She is going to teach you. 
kind to her.’’ 

‘**T won’t!’’ said one. 

‘« She shan’t teach me!’’ screamed another. 

‘‘ They are so wild,’’ said the mother with a 
smile. 

Amid this agreeable scene, I took my leave. 
It was agreed that I was to come the next morn- 
ing and begin my course as governess, and so I 
did; but I need not relate the life I led there, 
how I was harassed and tormented by the never- 
ending clamour of eight children, their ceaseless 
unmeaning questions, their insolence, their care- 
less habits, and their dirty faces; how they 
climbed about me, trod on my corns and played 
tricks upon me from morning till night, never 
leaving me one moment to myself, till at last in 
despair I quitted the Babel, preferring as I thought, 
starvation in a quiet room, to subjection to the 
tyranny of spoiled children. 

But I soon found that starvation would not do, 
either; so after much search and many disappoint- 
ments, I at last obtained a situation in a school, 
where I was tolerably comfortable, but sorrow 
had spoiled my temper. I knew the pupils hated 
me, but the superior was always by, and they 
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dared not show it. I was paid my money regu- 
larly, and was doing very well, when I one even- 
ing received a letter, informing me that an uncle 
in the Southern States had left me a considerable 
legacy, I being his eldest niece! 

This was very cheering. I gave up my occu- 
pation at the school, and lived for some years 
more comfortably than I had ever before done in 
my life. There was no one to disturb me. I did 
just as I liked, and this suited my selfish feelings 
exactly. I endeavoured to cultivate an intimacy 
with some of my nieces and nephews, but the 
boys laughed at me, and called me old maid, and 
the girls never seemed to like my quiet parlour. 
They were always looking out of the window 
when they were there, and would not stay long. 
It was too late for them to begin to love me, but 
there was no help for it. 

About this time, one of my brothers came 
home. He had been unsuccessful in business, and 
being in very bad health, was glad to find a quiet, 
peaceful asylum in my house. He remained some 
time, and when his health improved, the mania 
came over him again. He wished to re-embark on 
the wild and uncertain sea of speculation, and en- 
treated me to furnish him with the means. I very 
foolishly did as sisters always do on such occa- 
sions, I lent him a great proportion of my legacy, 
for which I was to be repaid tenfold! I never 
saw my money again. 

I found myself a third time reduced to poverty! 
I could not bear to think of the old means of sup- 
porting myself. I solicited an asylum in the house 
of one of my sisters. I should not have done so, 
had she not lost her husband; and I am truly 
thankful for the kindness with which I was treat- 
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ed there; much greater than I deserved, for they 
could not have liked me, although I tried hard not 
to be disagreeable to them. To be sure, the boys 
always called me old maid; but from the girls I 
never ceceived any rudeness or unkindness; and 
I hope they will be rewarded for it, far beyond 
the little I can do for them now. Such a reward 
must be in their own hearts, in the consciousness 
of having done good. 

By degrees, I saved a little money, and was 
able after a few years to provide myself with a 
plain room, in a boarding-house, where I have 
lived ever since, where I live now, and where I 
often look beck with regret upon my past life; for 
although I have had much sorrow, yet I have at 
times been blessed, and if it had not been for my 
own discontented disposition, I might have been 
less unhappy. I am getting old now very fast; but 
I do not think any of my faculties have failed me 
yet, except that half the time, or nearly all the 
time, I forget the existence of the mole on my 
nose; but I do not think this is loss of memory. 
It is because, as I approach the end of my life, I 
begin to see the littleness of all earthly concerns, 
and am especially struck with the propensity so 
common around me, to magnify little inconve- 
niences into serious troubles. My nieces! you 
have heard my story often, and you say you like 
to hear it. Let me entreat you to profit by it. It 
is said that no one will ever profit by the experi- 
ence of others. In my case this was true; but as 
my life was useless to myself, oh how much it 
would diminish my regrets, if you would take 
warning by your old aunt’s history—although you 
may never, like her, have a mole on your nose. 
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FAMILY JEWELS. 


BY Miss POWER. 


(See Plate.) 


Benotp that picture of fraternal love! 

’Tis beauteous, is it not? The noble boy, 

Scion of a proud line of nature’s peers, 

On whose young brow the trace of lofty thoughts, 
And promises of high and noble deeds, 

Are stamped, in lines too deep to pass unmarked. 
And thou, too, cherub babe, whom his fond arms 

Infold within their loving, kind embrace, 

Thou smil’st in conscious safety ’neath his care. 








’Tis lovely thus to see the manly boy, 

With all the softness of a woman's love, 
Guarding the beauteous infant in his arms. 

And he, sweet little smiler, in whose eyes, 
And laughing mouth, and rosy dimpJed cheek, 
I see a thousand charms and pretty wiles; 

A thousand merry sprites in each bright glance. 
None fairer can there be !—May ye be blessed 
With every happiness that earth can give! 
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STUDEN 


BY SARAH 


CHAPTER I. 


Pavt was astudent at the University of Insdorf, 
without friends or money. When the last term 
came, Paul began to consider what was to be- 
come of him, for go he must into the cold strange 
world, and yet he was impatient to go, and be 
alone, he knew not where. He had ever taken 
but little -part in the boisterous merriment of his 
companions, and there was a sadness and a lone- 
liness in his heart that nothing could allay. The 
last day came, the last studies were over, and the 
large gates stood wide open, to send forth the gay 
troop. 

The village was crowded with equipages, for 
many rich and fond parents hastened to meet a 
cherished heir or an only son. 

Within, all was confusion, all were glad, they 
knew not wherefore; for never again could they 
hope for such careless days and merry nights, such 
soul-stirring laughter, such intense enjoyment as 
the last few years had acquainted them with—in- 
tense, though founded for the most part upon 
trifles. Paul alone walked mournfully through 
the noisy halls, almost unnoticed, for who that is 
rich and happy will notice a poor lonely student? 

Oh! it was a beautiful sight, that merry crowd 
of gay youth. Some fair-haired and pale, with 
blue girlish eyes; some whose soft dark brown 
mustachios and clustering curls ornamented a 
crimson cheek, flushed with the pride of approach- 
ing manhood. Here stood one, small and deli- 
cately formed, with a peach-blossom complexion 
and dark blue eyes; at his side, a glorious dark- 
haired youth, leaned carelessly on the back of a 
large chair. A lazy group were smoking in one 
corner, in a variety of attitudes, while here and 
there walked couples, arm-in-arm, up and down, 
But in a window stood 
one—we must take breath before we describe him, 
—the one who stood in a window, with folded 
arms; but it is not of his folded arms we are going 
to speak; his head rested against the glass, and 
such a head! 


“ Silk to feel, and gold to see.” 


In fact his hair, which hung round his face, was 
of the purest and loveliest golden, such as is some- 
times seen on the head of a fair infant—his eyes 
were what they always are with such gold, a light 
though bright blue. 

But what boots it describing such forms and 
faces? Who can depict the expression, which is 
their greatest charm? 
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But strange enough to say, there was no joy, 
no pride, in the glorious beauty of these creatures; 
no, not even among themselves; eyes, whose 
glance might have destroyed hearts, read and 
read, as if eyes were only made for reading; forms 
that might have served as sculptors’ models, 
swung to and fro in singular heedlessness. They 
considered themselves men. They fancied they 
had done with learning now. They were mis- 
taken, they had one great lesson yet to learn, the 
lesson of love. 

But our business is with poor Paul. He spoke 
a hasty farewell to a few who had occasionally 
shown him kindness, and soon stood outside those 
reverend halls, his knapsack containing his clothes 
and his small sum of money, on his back. He 
looked north, south, east and west, and giving a 
last look at the university, turned hastily east- 
ward. 

‘*T will go through my Fatherland on foot,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ and God only knows what will become 
of me.”’ 

Paul walked hastily on, past a row of small 
houses. At the window of the first sat a blooming 
yellow-haired child, with its white arms crossed 
on the window seat, and it smiled on the poor 
student as he passed, and Paul remembered that 
sweet child’s face many and many a day. 

At the window of the second house sat an old 
woman looking anxiously into the village street. 
‘*My son! my son!’’ exclaimed she with all the 
fervour of hope deferred, that maketh the heart 
sick. A second look showed her her mistake, 
and she sank back into her arm-chair again. 

At the third window sat a girl, who, as Paul 
passed, said 

** Oh, how like my own ——!”’ 

And she went on singing, 


“For he promised me at parting to come to me again.” 


At the fourth window sat a girl, not beautiful 
always, but only when the rich blush, crowded out 
of her heart by some strong emotion, fled to her 
usually pale cheek. There she sat with an air of 
thought, deep, and sometimes wearying. 

Gertrude also saw Paul pass—Gertrude too 
looked after him, not that he reminded her by re- 
semblance or even by contrast of her own. Ger- 
trude had no own. It is true she had a mother, 
and sisters, and brothers, and a father. Still Ger- 
trude was lonely, for no one loved her as she felt 
she ought to be loved. 

‘* Gertrude is cold and unfeeling,’’ said her mo- 
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**Tt is because I am too warm for such as they 
that call me so,’’ said Gertrude to herself. She 
longed for kindness. Her mother was a cold- 
hearted woman, all propriety. She felt no sym- 
pathy with the girlish youthfulness of Gertrude’s 
feelings; and their hearts never warmed to each 
other. But Gertrude had her own happy mo- 
ments! She was passionately fond of the beauties 
of nature, and she would steal out at sunset, and 
enjoy the luxury of the thoughts that press upon 
one at that hour, and would conjure up in contrast 
to the cold dull circle that bounded her existence, 
a dream world of fiction and romance. But that 
evening, as she gazed on the slowly sinking orb 
of day, her thoughts would revert to the student. 
She had seen him some hours before, for their 
eyes had met, and something, almost unconscious- 
ly to either of them, had passed from the blue of 
one to the blue of the other. 

But she was stopped in these thoughts by a 
noise at the garden gate; and one of her sisters, 
with two or three laughing village companions, 
bounded across the grass. 

**Are you here, Gertrude? 
been looking for you everywhere.’ 

‘*Have you? Well, come, let us go and sit on 
the stone steps that ‘ lead down to the water.’ ”’ 

‘Oh! yes, let us go and sit there. You can 
see the little fishes go by, and the spiders dart 
along. I love to sit there; don’t you Sophia?”’ 

‘* Yes! it is my fivourite seat. I like to put the 
end of my foot in the water, and feel it come ting- 
ling through my shoe.”’ 

** Well! I don’t like to spoil my shoes; but I 
have no objection to sit on the stone steps. What 
do you think we came here to tell you, Gertrude?”’ 

‘** Indeed! I have no idea.”’ 

** And have you no curiosity?”’ 

** Not a great deal.”’ 

‘*T never saw any thing like you. 
never curious. 

** Yes! very often.”’ 

‘* And why not now, pray?”’ 

‘* Because, I don’t think you have any thing 
more important to tell me than that you have a 
new dress.”’ 

‘* A new dress! indeed; and why would not a 
new dress be a thing of any importance? Why, 
the fate of my whole life might depend upon the fit 
of a new dress. Suppose, for instance, I should 
buy a new dress, or we will say, suppose you 
should give me one, for friendship’s sake.’’ 

‘*Thank you.”’ 

‘Don’t interrupt me. Well, and suppose it 
should be very becoming; and suppose, when I 
had it on, I should see and be seen by the-—the— 
I don’t know—some Prince.”’ 

** Some old Prince, Sophy?”’ 

‘No! some young Prince. And, suppose he 
should admire the dress so much that he should 
think he was admiring me.”’ 

** Modestly put, at‘least.”’ 

‘** And, then, suppose he should send a deputa- 
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tion to my father, requesting permission to pay his 
addresses to his daughter.’’ 

‘* And suppose the deputation should surprise 
you making bread.’’ 

‘*So much the better,—‘ modest virtue,’ the 
Prince would say—‘ humble usefulness.’ Now 
take a skip, and look at me, a Princess covered 
with diamonds. What shall I give you, girls? 
You have only to name a wish, and it shall be 
immediately gratified. Begin, Maria, what will 
you have?”’ 

‘Oh! I want so many things,—must I have 
only one?”’ 

‘* In strict justice, I cannot allow you more than 
My husband’s fortune, though very large, 
What will you have, 


one. 
has great claims upon it. 
Maria?”’ 

‘* Make me mistress of the robes, and give me 
all the cast-off ones.”’ 

** Very well! Mary, it is your turn.’’ 

‘* Give me rare birds, singing birds from all 
parts of the world.”’ 

‘* My aviary is at your disposal, and I will give 
you a new pincushion besides, for I think you 
want one. Gertrude, what will you have, as the 
donor of the dress, which shall have procured me 
all my honours. I shall owe you something very 
handsome.”’ 

‘*Give me a little country-seat on the Rhine, 
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‘* A student—were you going to say?’’ 

‘* No, I was not thinking of students.”” (She 
had been thinking of a student for three hours 
and a half.) 

‘« Well, my dear, don’t blush. You shall have 
the country-seat, and the student too, if you wish 
it. I am sure one would greatly enhance the value 
of the other.”’ 

‘* But, talking of students, reminds me of what 
we came here for. We came to say, that Wil- 
helmina, down at the end of the street, is going to 
have a little dance to-morrow evening, and she 
commissioned me to ask you to come, all of you. 
Won't you go, Gertrude?’’ 

‘*T should like to go very much, 
of the students gone away yet?”’ 

‘* Yes, more than half of them. Of course, they 
are in a hurry to go; but of those that are left you 
shall see some to-morrow night.’’ 

‘* That tall Frenchman, I suppose, will take up 
his residence here, for his treasure and his heart 
seem just now to lie in the smoky cottage on the 
hill side.”’ 

‘* Well! I must be going, the sun has been set 
this half hour, and it is beginning to get very 
dark. Come, Maria.”’ 

‘*Good-bye! We shall see you to-morrow 
night.’’ 

‘*Come, Gerizude, mother will scold us for 
staying in the garden so late; but it was your 
fault. I would have goze in long ago, if I had 
been by myself.”’ 

Mary was right; their mother was bustling about 
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and scolding, and complaining that they were not 
there, and would very likely have scolded and 
complained just as much, if they had been there. 


CHAPTER II. 


We must now look after Paul, as he went on 
his solitary pedestrious journey. As we said before, 
Paul was an orphan. He had no relations living, 
that he knew of, except an old great-aunt, who 
lived on a little farm some hundred miles from the 
village we have spoken of. Paul thought he would 
go through the country in this manner, and look 
about him for some occupation which would pro- 
cure him a subsistence, ‘‘ and perhaps,’’ thought 
he, ‘‘I will go.some time or other and pay a visit 
to my old aunt. She may give me a kind recep- 
tion, though I doubt it.’’ 

So he went on, taking courage in his loneliness 
with the thought that he could not be forgotten or 
overlooked in the mass of creation, insignificant 
though he might be. He stopped that night at a 
small public house, where the hostess sat at the 
door spinning, and, while eating his humble sup- 
per, for humble it had to be, Paul’s thoughts went 
back to the shady village he had left, and the little 
row of white houses he had passed on his way out 
of it, and the girl with blue eyes who sat at the 
window of the last one; but his reverie was dis- 
turbed by the noise of wheels, and a heavy car- 
riage stopping at the door, a middle-aged man on 
crutches was assisted out by two obsequious ser- 
vants, and led by them into the little parlour where 
our hero sat. 

‘*Lead me to the window! the other window! 
I say; why don’t you obey me, you rascals?”’ 

When the gentleman was seated to his liking, 
he began to look about and complain, first, that it 
was too warm, and then too cool, and then called 
for a footstool. Every thing was attended to by 
the bowing hostess, who hastened to prepare the 
food unloaded by the servants from the carriage. 

‘* Young man, I wish you would get out of my 
light!”’ 

Paul replied that he was not at all in the gentle- 
man’s light, as the light came from the other side, 
but was willing to change his seat if the gentle- 
man wished it. 

‘* What have you been eating garlic for, when 
you knew I was coming here?”’ 

Paul denied both propositions, and asserted the 
fact of his supper having consisted of the travel- 
ler’s fare, bread and cheese. 

‘* Well! I thought it was garlic, or cheese, or 
something.”’ 

Paul retreated to his little sleeping-room, where 
he enjoyed a night of peaceful slumber, adorned 
with dreams of windows, and blue eyes. The 
next morning he was up and on his journey early, 
his memory still laden with what he had now 
turned his back upon. 


—————— > 
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We now lose sight of him for some months, 
during which time he travelled much, and was 
sometimes so fortunate as to make a little money. 
We again rejoin him, just as he is approaching his 
aunt’s house. It was a warm afternoon in Sep- 
tember, and Paul was panting along, asking his 
way at every cottage. 

“* How far is it to Frau Reiter’s?”’ 

‘* You are very near it. Just turn by that corn- 
field.’’ 

Paul turned by the cornfield, and found himself 
close upon an old-fashioned house, standing in the 
midst of a deserted looking field, without a single 
tree. The house itself had the appearance of being 
asleep, as every window was closed; but he knew 
that the good old lady was alive, from what he 
had heard from the cottagers. So he mounted the 
high steps which shook and rocked beneath him; 
and, as there was no bell or knocker, he applied 
his walking-stick stoutly to the old panels. The 
sound echoed within, but appeared to awake no 
one, in this apparently spell-bound castle. After 
waiting some time, it entered his head that he 
might as well open the door and walk in, which 
he did, and found himself in a wide brick paved 
hall. Having effected an entry, Paul was stand- 
ing debating whether hie firet search should be for 
the family or the store-room, when a little old 
woman hobbled out of a side door, and confronted 
him. 

** What do you want? you thief.’’ 

‘* Are you my aunt? are you Frau Reiter?”’ 

‘*You need not come begging here,’’ and she 
raised her crutch with a menacing air. 

** Aunt!’ 

** Aunt!”’ 

‘* My dear aunt.”’ 

**Don’t call me aunt! I’m nobody’s aunt. 
Will you go. I'll call my bull-dogs.’’ 

‘Let me speak to you, ma’am. You had a 
sister once i 

‘* No! I have no sisters.’’ 

** You had one once.”’ 

‘* What’s that to you. I had a pear-tree once, 
too, they are both dead now.”’ 

‘*T am your sister’s son.”’ 

‘* No, you are not. Go, or my bull-dogs shall 
make you.”’ 

‘Tf you will allow me to sit down for a few 
minutes, I am sure I shall be able to convince you 
that I am speaking the truth.”’ 

After a little more persuasion, the old lady hob- 
bled into a little sitting-room, bidding Paul follow 
her. Here she made him enter into a detail of 
his parentage, and when she found it agreed ex- 
actly with her own history of her own family, she 
shook hands with him, saying, 

‘* You are welcome to my house, nephew, and 
not less so that I never heard of you till now. 
Still I would have been better pleased if you had 
gone round and come in by the kitchen in an or- 
derly way. I remember, when I was a young girl, 
a young man came to our house once very much 
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in the same way. I believe he came to sell but- 
tons; but I know he very nearly frightened my 
mother into fits. Did you ever have a fit, nephew?”’ 

Paul denied any acquaintance with such com- 
plaints. : 

‘* Fits run in our family,—they are hereditary 
with us. You'll have them in time,—why, one of 
my bull-dogs had a fit only yesterday. But, may- 
be you are hungry. Will you have a cold lunch, 
or will you wait till tea-time. Suppose you take 
a walk over my grounds; you need not be afraid, 
my bull-dogs can go with you.’’ 

Paul spent some weeks here, walking over the 
grounds, as the two or three barren fields were 
called, (perhaps because there was no one green 
thing upon them,) and listening to the old lady’s 
stories of her ancestry; but after some time it be- 
came very tedious; so he intimated to his aunt 
one morning that he should soon be obliged to 
take his leave. 

‘* What! getting tired? Well, may-be it’s bet- 
ter. I’m getting tired, too, you have been a very 
good boy. Whenever you stand in need, come to 
me. I suppose you will be getting married some 
day—it is the way of the world. I can tell you 
one thing: I have a good deal of money, though 
perhaps you may not think it. I have made a 
great many wills, leaving it to different people. 
It always has been a great comfort to me to make 
a will, and many and many is the name has been 
down in them. Once we had a new parson in 
the village close by, where I go to church. He 
was a very gentlemanly man, and I was so much 
pleased with him one evening that he spent with 
me, that when he was gone I put him down for a 
great deal. But the next day was Sunday, and 
he gave out there was to be a collection. So, 
when I came home, I revoked the gift. So it has 
been with a great many—so it has been with you. 
The day you were very careful to wipe the mud 
off your feet, I went up stairs and left you every 
thing; when you upset your lamp, I altered it; 
when you cured my sick bull-dog, I put you in 
again; but, when I found you did not eat honey, 
I cut you off with very little. I think, now, you 
shall have it all.’’ 

Paul thanked the old lady, and left her. 
For two years he wandered about over the coun- 
try, examining every place that was curious, and 
every historical relic of other days. At the end 
of that time, he received a hasty letter from his 
aunt’s servants, enjoining him to come there as 
quickly as possible, for his aunt was dying, and 
longed to see him. 

Paul obeyed the summons, but was too late, 
the old lady had died about an hour before. On 
searching for her will he found a closet full of 
these useful articles, of which the last, the very 
last, acknowledged him undisputed heir of all the 
old lady's possessions. 

The old servant woman came in, and found him 
leaning against the mantel, lost in thought. He 
was far away back again in the little village, and 
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by the little window, busying himself with the 
blue eyes he had seen there nearly three years 
before. 

Every moment seemed an age to him now, a 
new idea had come upon him. Instead of wan- 
dering from place to place, striving in vain to 
drown the thoughts that would rise to the surface 
and cling to him, he might now return and offer 
all his new found wealth to Gertrude. 

When he had remained long enough after the 
funeral, to see that all was right, he eagerly bent 
his steps in the direction his heart led him, and it 
led him through noisy towns, one after another; 
but never allowed him to stop and mingle in their 
bustle. It led him on through forests, and over 
brooks and streams, till at last it showed him a 
shady lane opening into a village, and, like many 
a too impatient driver, urged him faster, as it got 
nearer home. Nor did it permit him to stop here. 
On—on—down the little street!) How peaceful it 
all looked, and calm. It seemed to be the same 
evening as that on which Paul left it. The same 
setting sun illuminated the little church steeple 
and the rows of garret windows. Not a stone was 
removed, not a tree cut down. Here were the 
time-worn gray walls of the university, and the 
same shout of boisterous mirth came through the 
open windows as on that evening. Ie reached the 
little row of white houses—that row of precious 
memory. ‘There they stood the same as ever— 
the same in outward appearance, but how differ- 
ent within; that three years had wrought changes 
upon the simple inhabitants, in the very first 
house, what changes! ‘The fair little child, that 
had stretched out its arms to the student, as he 
passed, was dead. How quiet that house had be- 
come now, since the light of the young life was 
gone! If you had gone in that sunny afternoon, 
you would have seen a sorrow-stricken couple 
sitting down to their evening meal—not many 
words would have been spoken—not many words 
were spoken there now; but if you had been curi- 
ous, and looked about much, you might have seen 
the end of a lock of baby’s hair showing from be- 
tween the leaves of the Bible, on the little stand 
by the fireplace. 

The old woman who had sat at the window, 
looking for her son, sat there, still looking for 
him. People said there was no change there; and 
there was none except such as might have been 
made in a human heart by three years more of 
watching—three years more of disapnointment and 
of tears—but whiat was that to the passers-by? 

As to the girl, who saw the student pass, and 
compared him to her own loved one, she had in 
those three years seen that loved one acquire 
wealth and honour, far beyond either his or her 
ambition; but then he had forgotten her! but what 
was that either to the passers-by? 

But, at the last window, as Paul, trembling 
with eagerness, walked on—at the last little win- 
dow he saw no one; but he heard the low tones 
of a woman’s voice, singing 
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Come back, come back, 
It is some lone bird’s melancholy cry, 
Pining alone, 
Parted from its mate; 
And I, 
The live long day, do sit and sigh 
Mine own, mine own, 
Ere it be too late, 
Come back, come back. 


Paul paused under the window. He knew that 
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voice; he was spell-bound; and, as he listened, 
Gertrude—for it was she—raised her eyes, and 
looked out. 

An hour afterwards saw them walking together 
on the banks of the river; and, if Gertrude’s mo- 
ther had not sent a little boy to call them in, they 
might have walked into the water, so absorbed 
were they in something or other. 

Three months afterwards, there was a merry 
wedding in Insdorf. 
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THE MILK BILL. 


BY MRS. E OAK SMITH. 


‘* Micnaet has left the milk bill, ma’am,’’ and ! by the yell that belongs to thy compeers. Distant 


Bridget (all Irish girls are named Bridget or 
Catherine, I always cail them one or the other at 
a venture, and if either should fail, Mary brings 
it all right) placed in my hand, with a look 
of triumph, a square piece of paper, ruled and 
trimmed into shape by the scissors, and bearing 
certain marks for me to decypher as best I might. 
But there it was—a real bill made out in the hand- 
writing of one of her own countrymen! Here was 
enough to justify the exultation of Bridget, and 
when she ventured to add, ‘‘ Michael's a nice 
man, ma’am,’’ I responded with a hearty good 
will. 

Some are able to read the characters of indi- 
viduals from an examination of their penmanship; 
I have a friend, some traits of whose character 
were admirably detailed in this way; noone could 
fail to read Michael from his. The bill was a pic- 
ture complete. It not only presented himself in his 
well-adjusted, well-adapted habiliments, his frank, 
manly bearing, his straightforward honest simpli- 
city, but the genuine taste of the man in the 
selection of his tidy, handsome wife. 

‘Her cheeks are like strawberries smothered 
in cream,’’ looking as if exactly fitted for her con- 
dition, with her clear blue eyes, her rich and 
roguish lips, and her faultless complexion; and 
then her good-nature so inexhaustible, and. her 
aspect so safe, where acidity might be fatal. 

3ut we ask Michael’s pardon, and Michael's 
wife too, for as he comes every morning with his 
tin can scoured to the last point of brightness, and 
his linen jacket with the recent gloss of the iron 
fresh upon it, nothing can look less like a desire 
for notoriety, for he brings his milk round in his 
own hands to his few customers, as yet guiltless 
of Croton water, chalk, or ‘ still fodder.’ 

Oh, Michael, I wish thee all sorts of prospe- 
rity, but indeed it would ill beseem thee to be 
mounted upon a rickety wagon, labelled ‘‘ pure 
milk,’’ thereby suggesting the existence of the 
thing, and thy well-arranged features distorted 


be the day that shall transform thee thus. 
But to Michael’s chirography. Every letter 
was large, distinct, and exceedingly well made in 


itself. ‘The failure, if failure there be, consists 
in the making up. Good letters, but imperfect 
words. 


Many a one, Michael, that might shame thee in 
written words, would have to yield to thee in the 
elements. ‘They make up a fair-looking result, 
but lack thy analysis. Their minds are of a like 
stamp, opinions imbibed from others, conclusions 
‘*jumped”’ at, not reached after, a fair external 
brought into shape by. the attrition of society. 
Specious but unsound, shrubs not oaks, plants 
with pith, but devoid of fibre. 

That M and S, how well they are turned. Bold, 
strong lines, and the curves quirled in to a nicety. 
Every letter is an index of thyself, Michael. 
There is thy bold, manly integrity, thy robust, 
unflinching grapple with the world, and there 
withal thy placid sobriety of demeanour, disdain- 
ing pretence and show. 

I remember that one day thou didst most mo- 
destly ask the use of my pencil, in order to note 
down the name of an inconsiderate customer, who 
thus laid unnecessary exactions upon thy memory; 
and when it was granted with a like modesty, 
thou didst beg me to the office. I see now that 
thou didst shrink from the slow process of con- 
struction in the presence of one supposed to be 
skilled in the cabalistic art. Michael, it would 
make thee blush to look upon this sheet. Not one 
letter upon it can equal thine. Never shrink again, 
man, from the hearty, best use of thy powers in 
the presence of any one. Thou hast skill enough 
for all thy purposes, and this should inspire con- 
fidence in the presence of any one, confidence, 
not arrogance. 

‘Received payment in full.’’ I like the ex- 
plicit, triumphant close. It tells much in times 
like these, of slippery credit, and uncertain depo- 
sits. It looks like a sense of peril escaped, like a 
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60 THE DUST ON THE LILY. 


positive good occurred, like hope that did not de- 
lude, like faith not misapplied. 

But let the bill and its contents pass; the glory 
of the thing lies in the signature. Here it is. No, 
Michael, I won’t give thy name in full, I will not 
accelerate the period of the pony and the wagon, 
the yell and other horrors of a milkman; I will 
be content with saying, that in signing thy name 
as I behold it here, thou hast allowed me to look 
into the arcana of thy very mind. I read all, and 
the process of completing this, to thee, important 
document. 

I see the little white table, upon which thy 
pretty wife has just placed from its receptacle in 
the cupboard, beside the red-and-white flowered 
crockery, the pen and ink, unwonted instruments 
in thy hands, and preserved therefore with the 
greater care. She has spread thereon a newspa- 
per in addition to the white napkin, for she is well 
aware of the hazards incurred in the use of wea- 
pons like these, as is evident from the size of the 
dot upon the i in thine own name, and the extra 
cross upon the ¢t, to say nothing of the apt illus- 
tration of the Society Islands, where the pen be- 
came unmanageable in its spattering, and the well 
defined New Holland, corresponding to the size 
of thy thumb. 

It takes thee some time to get well seated, 
Micheel, to an operation of this kind; it is too 
miminy piminy for thy powers, requires a close- 
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ness of action ill adapted to the massiveness of thy 
movements. I see it all by the hesitancy visible 
in the date. But thy confidence grew with thy 
progress, every letter being better and better de- 
fined, till the ‘‘ Received payment in full,”’ is 
thrown off with something of a flourish, sitting 
half erect in thy chair, and thy lips having ceased 
their sympathetic motion. 

Now comes the signature. Michael, thou art 
great here. Thy own sense of manhood came 
back to thee in full. It isn’t written as well as 
the rest of thy chirography, that is, the letters are 
not as well made. All undue care war thrown 
aside in the execution. It was the summing up of 
the whole matter; it was the impress of the man. 
Here are no separate well made letters; it is a con- 
tinuous whole. The result of thyself. Thou didst 
not think once of separating M i c h ae l—he is 
to thee one and entire, and such dost thou appear 
in the ‘* bond.’’ 

Thy name looks half like a challenge, as who 
should impeach Michael ’s, and the finale 
hath a firm-set touch, a consciousness of dignity, 
an utterance as of one who had shaken off a mo- 
mentary feeling of inferiority produced by the 
necessity of appeal to a rarely needed accomplish- 
ment, and who cried within himself,— 





“ A man’s a man for a’ that.” 





THE LILY. 


BY MRS. 8. J. HALE. 


Pure as-cheek of youthful maiden, 
When she kneels in morning prayer 

With sweet dewy fragrance laden, 
Spread the Lily’s blossom fair— 

Type it seemed of truth and feeling, 
Where the heart its faith might trust, 

Save that wooing winds, in stealing 
O’er, had left a trace of dust. 


One who long, as life’s sole treasure, 
Perfect love and truth had sought, 
On the Lily gazed with pleasure— 

’T was the transcript of his thought; 
Joy’s bright visions o’er him hovered, 
Nature’s promise bade him hope, 
Till the dust his eye discovered, 
With his curious microscope ! 


Then, with doubt and sadness burdened, 
On his way that lone one goes, 

Heeding not that life is guerdoned 
By enjoyments for its woes 

That the good from evil wreste 
Is the triumph of the soul, 

As the proud ship's strength is tested 


When the storm-heaved billows roll 


Gentle wife, thy bridal over, 

In thine own sweet home at rest, 
Dost thou dream of sighing lover? 

Of gay crowds to make thee blest ? 
No, thy soul a blessing dearer 

In thy life-pledged friend hath found, 
And thine angel-guides seem nearer 


As heart-hallowed cares abound. 


Mother, as the Lily’s beauty 
Shines above the water’s strife, 
Thy sweet, placid smile of duty 
Charms the restless waves of life, 
And thy humble faith may borrow 
Happiness amid thy pain, 
For thy lot of care and sorrow 


God hath promised to sustain. 


Thus, in nature’s garden planted, 
Blooms some flower for every hand, 
And the light divine is granted 
All who seek the spirit land ; 
Never let earth's darkest hour 
Quench thy star of heavenly hope; 
Never scan thy chosen flower 
With dust seeking microscope. 
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THE OPEN HAND. 


BY MRS. A. M. F. ANNAN, 


CHAPTER I. 


Two of the prettiest and most attractive girls 
at a large evening party, were Clara Harper and 
Julia May; the former distinguished for her 
sprightly manners and tasteful dress; the latter 
for her cultivated mind, her gentleness, and her 
quiet good sense. They were on terms of inti- 
macy, and whilst the company was assembling, 
Clara sought an oppertunity for a few minutes 
conversation with her friend. 

‘*What did you think, Julia, of the new beau 
to whom I introduced you, on Thursday night, at 
our house?”’ she asked. 

** Mr. Barclay.—-I was much pleased with him. 
I do not remember to have met with a young 
man, who in as short a time proved himself, in 
various ways, so entertaining and agreeable.”’ 

‘*T am glad that he made a favourable impres- 
sion, for my object in coming to talk to you was 
to propose transferring him to you.”’ 

‘*Am I to take that as a disinterested act of 
friendship?”’ asked Julia, smiling. 

‘*By no means; I am not more heroic in such 
matters than other people,’’ replied Clara. ‘‘I 
merely wished to get rid of him myself. I do not 
think he makes sufficient effort for my amuse- 
ment.”’ 

‘* You must be very exacting. I remarked him 
to be assiduously polite, and apparently anxious 
to make his conversation interesting to you.’’ 

** Oh, yes, as far as mere talking goes, he ac- 
quits himself well enough, but I should like to 
have some practical proofs of his desire to please. 
To come to the point,—when a gentleman has 
spent several evenings with me, I expect that he 
will acknowledge the favour of my company by 
inviting me to some attractive place of resort. 
Now, Edward Barclay has called nearly every 
week for the last two months, and has never once 
proposed my going with him to the theatre, nor 
even to a single concert.”’ 

‘*Perhaps he does not himself frequent such 
places.”’ 

‘* But, why does he not? he reads Shakspeare, 
and is fond of singing, so I think he can have no 
religious scruples against going, and he certainly 
knows that I have none.”’ 

‘*He may wish to monopolize your society in 
private, to discover what sort of a domestic com- 
panion you will make,”’ said Julia, with a smile. 

‘* Nonsense! I have no notion of being simply 
a domestic companion to any body,’’ returned 
Clara; ‘‘and seriously, when a gentleman, a re- 
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spectable merchant, like Edward Barclay, who I 
know can afford it, omits such attentions, I am 
always inclined to think that he is too careful of 
his money,—that he is not generous.”’ 

‘* Without even inquiring if he may not spend 
it for better purposes, to be generous of money, 
if I can understand, is not merely to spend it, but 
to spend it in the right way.’’ 

‘*Dear Julia! pray, none of your nice distinc- 
tions!’’ interrupted Clara, laughing; ‘‘that re- 
minds me so much of the talk of Edward Barclay 
himself;—you will suit each other exactly! I 
would not marry one of your moralizing, calcu- 
lating men for the world. Give me a liberal, an 
open-handed fellow, who would never think either 
of cost or propriety when my gratification was 
concerned, but would spend his last dollar to afford 
me the slightest amusement. I am sure I never 
could be happy with any other.’’ 

‘* Ah, you are a cunning girl,—I see you are 
determined to take care of number one!”’ said a 
middle-aged widow, who, sitting near them, had 
been listening to the dialogue; and she now nod- 
ded sagaciously to Clara. 

‘* Mrs. Cassiday! I did not observe that you 
were close enough to hear us,’’ exclaimed Clara, 
and colouring deeply, she added with earnestness, 
‘*but I beg you will not misunderstand me. If I 
valued a liberal disposition only through selfish 
considerations, I would prove my own to be no 
better than such as I consider odious in another. 
I love an open hand because I believe that it is 
always the companion of a warm heart, which re- 
joices in promoting the happiness of all connected 
with it.’’ 

‘* Of course,—certainly,’’ replied Mrs. Cassi- 
day, who neither possessed any sentiment herself 
nor understood it in others; ‘‘I agree with you 
decidedly, and if you will let me choose for you, 
I can supply you with a beau who will be exactly 
to your mind, Stanly Weatherburn, who boards 
in the same house with me, and whose circum- 
stances are fully equal to those of Mr. Barclay. I 
believe you are not acquainted with him.” 

‘* No, ma’am; but I have seen him at a great 
many public places,’’ said Clara. 

‘No doubt, for he is to be seen everywhere, 
and the young ladies all delight to have him for a 
gallant, he is so handsome and genteel, and 
dresses with so much elegance. He is the most 
generous young man I have ever known, and 
thinks nothing too much to do for the ladies whose 
company he frequents. He has season tickets to 
the theatre, to concerts, and to all kinds of as- 
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62 THE OPEN HAND. 


semblies, and besides that, he almost daily makes 
presents to some one or other, which he selects 
with perfect taste, and bestows with the greatest 
delicacy and grace imaginable. If he could make 
up his mind to fall in love with any particular 
person, he would prove the best husband in the 
world. He will be here to-night, and you shall 
have an introduction to him. So, Miss Julia, pray 
do her the favour to take Mr. Barclay off her 
hands at once.’’ 

The girls answered gaily and moved away, little 
thinking that their careless chat would long after- 
wards be thoughtfully remembered as having led 
to the most important step in the life of each. 
Before many months went round, Clara was uni- 
ted to the most devoted of lovers, Stanly Weather- 
burn, and a few weeks later saw Julia the wife of 
Edward Barclay. 

Julia was one of a large family, living conform- 
ably to their circumstances, which were moderate, 
and though, with the sadness natural to an affec- 
tionate heart, she sighed to be the first link broken 
from the household chain, yet her regret was al- 
ways softened into cheerful anticipation, when she 
thought of being the mistress of her ‘‘own home’’ 
—a bright, happy, quiet, well-ordered home, as in 
her fancy she always pictured it. Her pleasant 
visions promised to be doubly realized, when, on 
the day after their marriage, her husband escorted 
her to the dwelling he had prepared for her. It 
was in a good neighbourhood, new, and of a neat 
though not showy exterior. When they entered 
the parlours, a single glance satisfied her that every 
thing there was in accordance with her unambi- 
tious but correct taste, for the various articles of 
furniture suited the house, their individual places, 
and corresponded with each other. The pre- 
sence of her mother-in-law, a woman of worth and 
intelligence, who had received and welcomed 
them, somewhat restrained the bride from a full 
expression of her gratification, but Edward read it 
in her countenance, and excusing himself, under 
the plea of arranging the contents of a handsome 
book-case, which occupied a recess in the back 
parlour, he asked his mother to conduct her over 
the premises. The upper rooms were worthy of 
those below. Nothing that was needed for com- 
fort and convenience had been neglected, and 
though there was no deficiency of elegance, neither 
were there indications of unnecessary expense and 
display. ‘Tears of pleasure came into the eyes of 
Julia wher Mrs. Barclay pointed out sundry little 
arrangements that had been made for her especial 
use. 

** How kind and thoughtful Edward has been,’’ 
said she. 

‘* Tt would not be politic,’’ returned her mother- 
in-law, ‘‘to allow him all that credit, lest you 
should conceive too high an expectation of his 
domestic qualifications. Few men can enter into 
the more minute details of domestic economy, 
and Edward, though not uncommonly obtuse, is 
not much more gifted on that point than others; 
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he has, therefore, been obliged to apply for a little 
female assistance, meaning my own. ‘The out- 
line of the plan, however, let me assure you, was 
all his own. In one particular,’’ she continued, 
as they ascended to the attic story, ‘‘ he was ex- 
press in his directions, having noticed that it was 
one too generally neglected;—that the part of the 
house allotted to the domestics should be made, 
as much as possible, what people of their class 
would consider home-like, and not be left so as 
to suggest to them invidious comparisons between 
your own commodious accommodations and their 
privations. And I have no doubt that you agree 
with him that those on whom so much of our 
comfort depends, should be induced to minister 
to it cheerfully, by our giving them proofs that 
we are not careless of theirs.”’ 

Julia cordially assented, while she gave a look 
to the neat and substantial though coarse carpets, 
the nice window-blinds, the good beds, and the 
capacious drawers for clothing, and Mrs. Barclay, 
laying her hand on a well-worn Bible which, with 
a few religious books, was placed on a little table, 
remarked, 

‘This is a good sign. If I find that servants 
understand and conform to their religious duties, 
I have no apprehension that they will prove un- 
faithful to my requisitions. When I am in need 
of one, I am always careful to satisfy myself in 
that respect,—and, in a city like this, with a little 
patience one may have a choice—for I consider 
that a mere proficiency in the routine of their 
calling is by no means sufficient to make them 
valuable in a family. I thought of this while en- 
gaging a couple for you.”’ 

They next visited the kitchen, which, with its 
array of shining tins and clean new crockery, 
could hardly have failed to be an inviting place to 
a young lady, who, like Julia, had taken pains to 
acquaint herself with the occupations pertaining 
to that apartment. A respectable looking, elderly 
woman and a modest, tidy young girl were wait- 
ing with much curiosity for a sight of the bride. 

‘*T suppose, Sarah,’’ said Mrs. Barclay to the 
former, who held open the door of the pantry to 
give them a view of its contents, ‘‘ you will find 
provisions enough for your first dinner?’’ 

‘* Oh, yes ma’am! every thing is as plenty and 
snug as if we had been carrying on business for a 
year, and a little marketing, now and then, to 
help along with the stock laid in, will keep us 
agoing for months to come. It would be worth 
your while to take a look into the cellar, too,—it 
is filled with as good wood as ever I put on a 
fire.’’ 

‘* You will stay for dinner with us, my dear 
madam,”’ said Julia, when they had returned to 
the parlours. 

‘Oh, no, no, my love; you and Edward must 
eat your first meal in your own house entirely 
alone, and you will enjoy it the more. You will 
have so much to talk over, so many questions to 
ask and answer, so many plans to propose and 
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canvass, that a third person would be quite in the 
way. I know from experience, that some of the 
happiest moments a young couple like yourselves 
can spend, as well as the most useful, in seeing 
into each other’s character, are those in which 
they are discussing their mode of life for the future. 
But, before I go, dear Julia, I must remember to 
show you my special present,’’ and she pointe? 
to a beautiful little work-stand, proceeding so as 
to put a stop to the thanks of her daughter-in-law; 
‘*T took it upon me to deprive Edward of the 
pleasure of providing it himself. Here is an extra 
appendage to it,’’ taking from a drawer a new 
blank book, lettered on the back ‘ Family Ac- 
’ “*such an article as I, from long custom, 
find indispensable. Do not consider my placing 
it here a hint for you to use it, unless you are so 
inclined. Old housekeepers are mostly addicted 
to advising young ones, but in myself I always 
restrain the propensity until I see that my views 
will prove welcome. I merely thought that as 
you were methodical in your habits, and prudently 


counts, 


disposed, you might like to keep memoranda of 


what your comforts would cost you. But, good 
morning. I will look in to-morrow, and ask how 
you get on.”’ 

A large, stylish-looking house in the same 
square, whose polished windows of plate glass in- 
creased the lustre of the costly curtains they re- 
vealed, was now tenanted by our acquaintance, 
Ciara, and her husband. They had taken a long 
and expensive bridal tour, not for the solitary and 
romantic enjoyment of their honeymoon, but at- 
tended by a train of bridesmaids and groomsmen, 
to give their nuptials the greater eclat, and had 
established themselves in it immediately on their 
return. After they had been at housekeeping 
about a fortnight, Mrs. Cassiday, who never lost 
an opportunity to take the credit of the match to 
herself, stopped, one afternoon, to make them a 
visit. It was in the latter end of October, the air 
unusually raw and chilly, and as she rang the bell 
her fingers worked stiffly in her thin kid gloves, 
Impatient for a chance to thaw them, she gave 
the handle a second jerk before there had been 
time to answer the first, and then hurried into the 
spacious parlours, sending up her name to Mrs. 
Weatherburn. She had just had time to discover 
that there was no fire in either room, when Clara, 
wrapped in a large shawl, came running down 
stairs with a promptness that assured her of a 
welcome. 

‘You see, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Cassiday, ‘‘I 
am as good as my word to come and sit an after- 
noon with you.”’ 

Clara expressed her gratification, and while un- 
tying her bonnet, regretted, with a repetition of 
the neither new nor choice pun, that she should 
have met with ‘‘so cold a reception;”’ ‘‘ on that 
account,’’ she added, ‘‘I shall leave you your 
mantilla, which I see you were so prudent as to 
wear, as you would be uncomfortable without it. 
I was out the whole morning shopping and visit- 
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ing, to keep myself warm, and have worn my 
shawl ever since.”’ 

‘* And what a superb shawl it is!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Cassiday, who was remarkable for a faculty 
of seeing every thing that every body wore, and 
that was in every body’s house, and also, of ascer- 
taining its price, ‘‘I did not know that you had 
provided yourself with a shawl like that.’’ 

‘* Oh, it is not one of my wedding things; you 
know we were married seven or eight weeks ago, 
and as it was so early in the season, and the winter 
fashions had not come in, I only supplied myself 
with such as were necessary for summer and au- 
tumn. This, you perceive, is for winter, though 
the present weather makes it seasonable. It is 
Stanly’s first addition to my wardrobe, and a 
generous one it is,’’ adding the cost by way of 
satisfying her friend’s prevailing passion. 

‘‘Is it possible? but that is just like Stanly 
Weatherburn!”’ said Mrs. Cassiday; ‘‘ most hus- 
bands would grumble at the mention of such an 
article,”’ 

‘*It was his own proposition to get it,’’ said 
Clara; ‘‘ we were walking out yesterday, and on 
my complaining of feeling a little chilly, he pro- 
posed that I should step into "s and get a 
warmer shawl. He would not hear of my select- 
ing one of a lower price, and to gratify him I have 
been sporting it all day, though it is too bad to be 
taking the freshness off it by wearing it in the 
house. I have been sitting in my chamber ever 
since dinner, as I find it the most comfortable 
The windows have not been raised for a 
day or two, and consequently the cold air has not 
had a chance to get in. We ought to have a fire 
here, but, unfortunately, we have got no coal yet; 
I remind Stanly of it every time he comes in, but 
somehow he always forgets it, and this morning I 
had a wood fire made in my own room, but the 
chimney smoked so, I was glad to have it put 
out.’’ 

‘* What! smokey chimneys in this elegant new 
house?’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed, ma’am; we can’t expect to have 
a house without some disadvantages, and to com- 
fort for this, Stanly tells me that the best houses 
in town, some of them, smoke badly. He does 
not seem to mind it,—I suppose because he ex- 
pects to be so little at home.”’ 

‘* But how splendidly you are fixed! I really 
don’t wonder that old people complain, and say, 
that young folks, now-a-days, are not satisfied 
unless they can begin where their parents left off! 
—what beautiful chairs and ottomans!—would no- 
thing suit you less than such elegant cut velvet 





place. 


ones?”’ 

‘* Oh, Mrs. Cassiday, it was all Stanly’s fault,’’ 
said Clara with an expression that showed her to 
consider the fault a very venial one; ‘‘ he says that 
when one buys a thing, it may as well be the 
best.”’ 

‘‘ But this colour is so delicate, they will soon 
soil.”’ 
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‘*So I told him, but he seems not to care to 
have things that will last for ever.”’ 

‘* And what numbers of little nick-knacks you 
have!”’ continued the visitor, fingering various ar- 
ticles of the bijouterie with which the marble tops 
of the tables were literally hidden, ‘‘ where in the 
world did you get these exquisite enamelled card- 
baskets, and this silver fillagree writing case, and 
this Chinese ivory chess-board, and this ou 

‘*Every one of them presents from my hus- 
band; he hardly ever enters the house without 
bringing something of the kind. This was his 
yesterday’s present,’’ and Clara took from the 
mantel a rich silver cup containing a bouquet of 
hot-house flowers; but though she was ona theme 
of which she could not tire,—her husband’s muni- 
ficence;—and though she had a willing auditress, 
the room was so cold that the very flowers looked 
ready to shiver, and drawing her shawl around 
her, she cast an anxious eye towards the empty 
grate. 

‘*Tt would not be such a bad idea to have some 
wood put into one of the grates and a fire kindled,’’ 
said Mrs. Cassiday; ‘‘ I have seen that done when 
people happened to be out of coal.’’ 

Much pleased with the suggestion, Clara rang 
the bell, and gave orders to have it acted upon, 
proposing that until the fire had commenced burn- 
ing they should go up stairs. 

‘*T perceive that you are using your elegant 
French bed in your own room,’’ observed Mrs. 
Cassiday. ‘‘I supposed that you intended it for 
a spare chamber, when I heard at the upholster- 
er’s that it was the handsomest bought in the city 
during the year.’’ 

‘‘That was my intention, but as Stanly would 
not get a less expensive one for ourselves, I had 
to agree to use it, and here is the one he ordered 
for the other room,’’ and Clara opened the door. 

The visitor expanded her eyes wider than ever 
at the sight of the sumptuous bed, loaded with 
damask hangings, and glittering with gilded orna- 
ments, nor was she less surprised at the richness 
of the additional furniture of the room. 

‘Upon my word!”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I did find 
a prize for you,—such a husband as Stanly Wea- 
therburn is worth having!”’ 

‘* He is, indeed, the kindest, most liberal fellow 
in the world,’’ returned the proud and happy 
Clara; and while arranging for better display the 
cut-glass bottles on the dressing cabinet, she con- 
tinued the praises of her husband with such earn- 
estness as not to perceive that her guest had left 
the apartment. ‘‘ Where are you, Mrs. Cassi- 
day?’’ she called, and as the answer reached her 
from the upper stairs, she followed her, saying, 
‘* you are venturing into a region that I have never 
visited since the first week we came into the 
house. Stanly insisted on furnishing the third 
story, but I opposed it with all my might, for, 
with our small family it was quite unnecessary; 
and, as the cook is a fat, heavy woman, and grum- 
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garret, I thought we might as well allow the ser- 
vants to sleep in it.”’ 

The rooms were open, and a more experienced 
or more thoughtful housekeeper than Clara could 
not but have been disconcerted at the aspect they 
presented. In the one which appeared appropri- 
ated to the man-servant, the bed was unmade, a 
tin wash-basin filled with soapsuds, stood in the 
middle of the bare floor, with streams that floated 
balls of flue running from it, and soaking into 
the boards. An old boot-jack lay near it, flanked 
by a pair of muddy boots, and the chairs were 
littered with coats, vests and pantaloons, whose 
weight had forced from their places the nails by 
which they had been suspended against the walls, 
as various irregular holes in the plastering indi- 
cated. The adjoining room was in a correspond- 
ing state, somewhat aggravated, indeed, by mani- 
festations that its lodgers were more numerous. 


For instance, where there was but one pair of 


boots, lay three or four pairs of torn and slip- 
heeled shoes, and instead of a single vest or coat, 
there was a pile of greasy aprons and faded wrap- 
pers. 

‘** Oh, dear, dear! what a place!’’ laughed Clara; 
**but it would be of no use for me to interfere with 
it; as it is their own concern to keep their rooms 
comfortable, I am not going to give myself any 
trouble about it.’’ 

‘* How do you get along with servants?’’ asked 
Mrs. Cassiday; ‘‘I believe ninety-nine families 
out of a hundred are worried half out of their lives 
with them.”’ 

‘**T think we shall succeed with them tolerably 
—at least we are well enough off as to numbers. 
Stanly has his own theory on that subject; he 
says if we only keep plenty and pay them well, 
there will be no danger of the work not being 
done. We have four. It is rather too many for 
us, but servants that demand the highest wages 
are generally unwilling to do any thing out of a 
single department, and that obliges us to employ 
a greater number. I find them otherwise rather 
too tenacious of their dignity. They expect to 
have their own way pretty much, and if I express 
disapprobation at any thing, they hint that they 
have lived in the most genteel families, and there- 
fore should understand how things are to be done. 
But, if I let them alone, we get on smoothly 
enough.’’ 

They now returned to the front parlour, and 
found a fire in the grate as they expected; but the 
chimney appeared not to draw well, and the wood 
being green pine, the only sort the cellar afforded, 
it emitted quite as much smoke as heat. They, 
however, drew their chairs before it, and, after 
a while, Mr. Weatherburn coming in from his 
store, entertained them with a relation of the news 
of the day. At length tea was announced, and 
the ladies drew on their shawls to go to the table 
in the back parlour. 

‘*T am afraid, Mrs. Cassiday, that you will not 
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ing, on tasting her own, that the beverage re- 
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quired an apology; ‘‘ we always buy the best of } 


Mocha, and have cream as good as can be pro- 
cured, yet somehow our coffee is often not very 
good.”’ 

“Quite agreeable,’’ replied the visitor, ‘‘ only 
that it tastes as if some of the grains had been 
burnt in roasting.’’ 

‘* And the biscuits are rather sad this evening,”’ 
pursued Clara; ‘‘ but I think, Stanly, you should 
bear the blame of that yourself. We have not 
had a barrel of flour in the house yet, and when 
any is required, the servants run to the nearest 
shops about the neighbourhood, and we get every 
variety of it. Sometimes the rolls and muffins are 
heavy, and sometimes sour, and generally black 
as rye; and these biscuits show the quality they 
are made of. You know, dear, I told you only 
yesterday that I should like you to send home 
some good flour.”’ 

‘*T plead guilty,’’ said Mr. Weatherburn; ‘‘ but 
I always forget such little matters.”’ 

As the butter was as little deserving of com- 
mendation as the biscuit, and the smoked- beef was 
fried to the consistence of chips of leather, Mrs. 
Cassiday, who had been accustomed to the palat- 
able fare of a good boarding-house, would have 
had some difficulty to appease her hunger, had it 
not been for a large finely iced fruit-cake, bearing 
the mark of a fashionable pastry-cook, to which 
The equal of that had cer- 
tainly not often graced the boarding-house table, 
and she applied herself to it with no want of appe- 
tite. 

The smoky, sickly fire in the front parlour, 
promised little for the cheerfulness of the evening, 
and Mr. Weatherburn, after drumming with his 
fingers on the mantelpiece, for a few minutes, and 
shaking and unstopping the essence bottles on the 
pier-table, suddenly proposed that they should all 
adjourn to the theatre. Clara was delighted with 
the idea, and as Mrs. Cassiday made it a point 
never to refuse an eligible invitation, they were 
soon on the way. They had to pass Edward Bar- 
clay’s house, and when they reached it, Clara re- 
marked, 

‘If it were not so late, we might step in and 
have a few minutes’ talk with Julia and her good 
man.”’ 

‘‘'There they sit, cosy as Darby and Joan,”’ 
said Stanly. 

The shutters were not yet closed, and they 
could see that the room was bright with a glowing 
fire and a brilliant lamp, and that Edward was 
reading at a centre-table, well supplied with books, 
while Julia, with her pretty workstand beside 
her, sat near him. 

‘* Quite a domestic, romantic scene,—it reminds 
me of some of the pictures in the magazines and 
annuals,’’ said Clara, laughing, as they moved on. 

Through the whole round of winter months 
Clara continued as elated as if she had won a fairy 
gift. The husband was so kind, so generous! he 
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made her such charming presents; he encouraged 
her to give such delightful entertainments at her 

* own house, and supplied her with such beautiful 
dresses to wear to others elsewhere! she for one 
knew what it was to be happy! 


CHAPTER II. 


Two years had passed, and two years always 
bring their changes. What had they been to 
Clara? She was seated in her chamber for the 
evening, looking pale and wearied, and holding on 
her lap a lovely little girl, something more than a 
year old, whose flushed cheeks and feverish eyes 
were evident marks of illness. Mr. Weatherburn 
stood near, attempting to play with the child, who 
was too languid to notice his movements. 

‘** Well, I must bid you good bye for awhile,”’ 
said he at length, ‘‘ I should have been off half an 
hour ago.”’ 

‘Are you going out this evening, Stanly?’ 
asked his wife. 

‘* Yes, my dear, did I not tell you that I had 
promised to join some friends in a wine party?"’ 

‘*T do not remember that you did, and I should 
be very glad if you would stay at home. I am so 
worn out with nursing little Mary, and she would 
be just as quiet with you.”’ : 

** My dear Clara! why can’t you call one of the 
servants?”’ 

‘*T do not like to give her up to servants when 
she is so ill.’’ 

‘* How you talk, Clara; she has no illness of 
any consequence. I suspect she is getting the 
hooping-cough.”’ 

‘*No, Stanly, it is not the hooping-cough, but 
a violent cold, and I am confident it is owing to 
those broken window-panes, which I begged you 
so to have mended. I have been hoarse for several 
days, myself.’’ 

‘* Then, why did you not send for a glazier, my 
dear?”’ 

‘* Because I had told you about it, and you pro- 
mised to attend to it.”’ 

‘*But, you know I always forget such little 
matters; good bye—I’ll not be out late.’’ 

‘I’m sure, dear Stanly, you care nothing about 
a wine party?’’ 

‘*No, but when it is proposed, one does not 
like to refuse and be considered churlish,’’ and he 
went out. 

Clara bent her head over the little invalid, and 
fell into a train of melancholy thought, for, from 
the gay inconsiderate girl, she had become a 
thinking woman. Her husband was her theme. 
He was the same as when she married him, his 
character had changed neither in its traits nor 
manifestations, yet she was disappointed and un- 
happy. A vague retrospect of the past two years 
presented itself to her memory, which, had she 
given it form, might have run thus: 
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Her first feeling of affection was founded on 
her admiration of the qualities which she pre- 
sumed his openhanded liberality to indicate, and 
which she believed would not fail to render him a 
good husband, attended as they were by no vi- 
cious inclinations, and no deficiency of intellect. 
During the earlier period of her married life, her 
girlish enjoyment of the pleasures which this pro- 
fuseness supplied to her, had been too absorbing 
to allow her to question its source; but when the 
novelty of her position had worn off, when the cares 
and the awakened feelings of the mother had so- 
bered her frivolity, and when her more delicate 
health led her to look for comforts rather than 
amusements, she found reason to watch more stea- 
dily, and power to analyze more closely, her hus- 
band's conduct. The painful conviction at length 
reached her, that what she had prided in as the 
result of generous impulse, originated in its very 
opposite, selfish indolence. Stanly was willing to 
have a name, but to have exerted his mind in the 
pursuit of intellectual attainment, or his body in the 
active prosecution of a benevolent undertaking, 
would have called for a sacrifice of his ease to which 
he was little inclined. It was much easier to take 
out his purse or his pocket-book; much easier to 
invite his acquaintances into an oyster cellar or a 
concert room than to keep them in rational con- 
versation at his own house; much easier to throw 
down a dollar than to raise a paralytic mendicant 
from a side walk; much easier to present a basket 
of champagne to a friend than to watch a night 
in his sick chamber; much easier to purchase a 
handsome ring for his wife, while lounging on the 
counter of a jeweller’s shop, than to endure the 
noise and dirt of mending a smoky chimney; 
much easier to send orders to an upholsterer or a 
cabinet-maker than to pay the thousand little 
nameless attentions which to a true-hearted woman 
are beyond all price. Yet he was called a gene- 
rous man! and the mere squandering of money, 
which might have been devoted to far worthier 
objects, was not the only evil arising from his 
weakness. His idle habit of resorting to public 
places, which his giddy bride found so charming 
when she could participate in it, had now grown 
into a necessity. Not that he was so very fond 
of such places, he would say, but what might his 
friends think if he absented himself from them? 
that he had become churlish—fond of his money— 
that he disregarded their society; and what would 
be the consequence when he wanted their names 
on his notes? Through all these occupied evenings 
Clara had remained at home, endeavouring to so- 
lace herself with her child, and trembling at the 
thoughts of associations he might form now, when 
no longer, as he had generally been in his bache- 
lorhood, in the restraining presence of female so- 
ciety. No wonder that her cheek had grown 
thin, and her eye had lost its brightness! 

Whilst thus indulging her gloomy musings, a 
servant entered to say that a lady was below. 

** You should not have admitted any one this 
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evening,’’ said Clara; ‘‘the illness of the child 
would have been a sufficient excuse for my not 
receiving visitors, and I do not think the parlours 
are either warmed or lighted for company.”’ 

‘*Itis Mrs. Cassiday, ma’am, and as she is so 
intimate, I thought you would see her here.”’ 

** Certainly, if it is Mrs. Cassiday, show her 
up.”’ 

** My dear Clara, have you taken to living up 
stairs?’’ said the visitor on coming in; ‘‘I have 
found you in your chamber for, I believe, at 
least half a dozen of times, that I have called 
lately.”’ 

Clara apologized, saying that for two or three 
days she had been unable to spend any time down 
stairs, owing to her child’s indisposition, and with 
all the anxiety of a young mother, she gave a mi- 
nute recapitulation of its symptoms and suffer- 
ings. 

Mrs. Cassiday never had had children of her 
own, and took but little interest in those of other 
people, therefore she could not have much real 
sympathy for her, but she expressed a great deal, 
and then looking scrutinizingly at Clara, she 
asked, 

‘* But, why is not Stanly here, helping you to 
nurse?”’ 

She seemed satisfied with the reply, that he had 
an engagement with a party of friends, and com- 
menced her usual discursive gossipry, but Clara 
was too much depressed to enter into it with any 
spirit. At length the visitor, who did not want a 
certain kind of shrewdness, remarked, 

‘*You are very dull to-night, my dear; will 
you allow me the privilege of an old friend to tell 
you that I can plainly see the cause of it? You are 
fretting yourself to death, and have been doing so 
for some time, because you think that your hus- 
band favours you too little with his society.’’ 

For a moment the refined feelings of Clara 
were shocked at this blunt revelation of what she 
had long avoided acknowledging even to herself, 
but her second thought suggested that the experi- 
ence of Mrs. Cassiday might be of advantage to 
her under present circumstances. She had no 
natural sources from whence to expect advice. Her 
mother was dead, and her sisters were younger 
than herself, so, conquering her delicacy, she 
confessed that the observation was correct. 

‘*Then I must say you are altogether wrong. 
As young wives mostly do, you sit down and 
mope over a little neglect of your husband, with- 
out ever inquiring whether the blame may not rest 
more with yourself than with him. I can’t see 
that Stanly Weatherburn has changed the least 
since his marriage,—matrimony seldom does 
change a man materially; and are you the same 
gay, lively Clara you were then?”’ 

Clara smiled sadly and shook her head. 

‘Your husband was just as fond of pleasure 
then as he is now, and he has contracted no bad 
habits from it since. Don’t you remember how 
much you were gratified to see it? how you en- 
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couraged him to seek amusements and shared 
them with him? You were happy as the day was 
long, and might still have been so, had you per- 
sisted in the course you commenced.”’ 

‘* Ah, my dear madam, when my health began 
to fail, all those things appeared to me so frivo- 
lous, so unsatisfying! and when this little charge 
was placed in my hands,”’ looking at her child, 
“*T felt how important was the responsibility 
committed to me, and how much on the proper 
execution of its duties depended the welfare or 
misery of her future life. And could I devote 
myself to them, and be at the same time the un- 
thinking creature I was at the period to which 
you allude?”’ 

‘* Well, Clara, you will have to choose between 
your husband and child, and decide upon which 
your own happiness the more closely depends.”’ 

‘* What would you have me do, Mrs. Cassiday?"’ 
asked Clara, hesitatingly. 

‘* Why, use a little management; be, or appear 
to be, what you were two years ago. You have 
found that Stanly won’t stay at home, so go out 
with him. Accept invitations to parties and take 
him along. Go to the theatre, to exhibitions,— 
every place; he would just as soon have your com- 
pany as that of the men he goes with, and while 
you are gratifying him try to be amused yourself. 
That’s the way many married women of my ac- 
quaintance do. In the mean time, there is no 
danger of any harm happening to your baby; a 
servant can look after it well enough, and as to 
forming her temper and habits, there will be time 
enough for all that. Then, as Stanly gets older, 
—he is a very young man yet,—he will get a sur- 
feit of amusements and acquire a fondness for 
domestic life, and you can do with him what you 
please.’’ 

Clara felt that there was some fallacy in this 
counsel; she had an indefinite perception that a 
Christian mother and wife, a ‘‘ stayer at home,’’ 
fulfilling her duties according to the dictates of 
her conscience and the demands of the Divine 
law, was a much nobler being than the woman 
of the world, forgetting the unformed hearts and 
minds of her children in the haunts of pleasure, 
and seeking to influence her husband, not with 
the upright simplicity of self-assured rectitude, 
but with the degrading deceptions of management. 
Still she was too timid and inexperienced to rely 
on her own judgment, and she promised to try 
the experiment. 

A few evenings after this, Edward Barclay, 
on returning from executing a commission for 
Julia, remarked,—-‘‘ I met Weatherburn and his 
wife in the street on their way to the theatre.’’ 

‘** Indeed! I thought Clara had given up such 
places for a year past. She appeared to me to 
have grown exceedingly domestic.”’ 

‘*T think Clara has much improved since her 
marriage,’’ said Mr. Barclay; ‘‘and I am sorry to 
say that, as far as my observation goes, the case is 
different with her husband.”’ 


‘‘Do tell me, Edward, have you any belief in 
the report that he has become dissipated?’ 

‘*Dissipated? by no means. I am confident 
that it is not the case, but of his being idle and 
irregulir in his habits, and much addicted to com- 
pany, there can be no doubt. His business ac- 
quaintances say, too, that they suspect le is going 
down hill.’’ 

** Poor Clara!’’ said Julia, earnestly. 

‘«T should not wonder if they were right,”’ pro- 
ceeded Edward, ‘‘ for he possesses not a single 
attribute that can keep him steady, according to 
the common course of things. He has no strong 
moral and religious principle to enforce his atten- 
tion to his affairs as a duty, and of the other kind 
of ballast, which supports many men, in spite of 
general instability of character, he is totally want- 
ing; that is, the love of money. You smile, dear 
Julia,—I do not mean the mere love of money 
for its own sake,—as an end rather than a means, 
—that is a passion much rarer than it is supposed, 
and, it appears to me, a species of insanity when 
it does exist; but the desire to become and be con- 
sidered a man of substance. A share of it might 
secure to Weatherburn respectability in the eyes 
of the world, and circumstances of comfort to his 
family.” 

‘* 1 was, for the moment, surprised to hear you 
speak of the absence of the love of money as a 
deficiency in a man’s character,’’ said Julia, ‘‘you, 
who are so indifferent to money yourself.’’ 

‘* You are mistaken, Julia. I am by no means 
indifferent to it, though I regard it neither for its 
own sake, nor for my own sensual, nor even in- 
tellectual gratification; but I value it so highly as 
to take the greatest care of it, that I may accom- 
plish objects for which I believe it has been en- 
trusted to me. For example, had I not restrained 
myself from scattering it in dozens of little sums 
for matters of no consequence, your prudence 
would have denied you the satisfaction of adding 
so liberal a subscription to the paper before you, 
nor should I have had the pleasure of reading my 
wife's good deeds in the faces of the poor family 
to whom I carried her message this evening.”’ 

** Nor should you have been able,”’ said Julia, 
smiling, ‘‘to assist so generously and unexpect- 
edly my brother William in his first adventure 
in business, nor so dutifully and kindly to have 
settled your mother and sisters on their sweet lit- 
tle farm, when they so nearly lost their all by 
that ruinous bank.”’ 

‘* We must not learn to compliment each other, 
dear Julia,’’ said Edward, ‘‘ lest a desire for mu- 
tual approbation should be an inducement to acts 
which ought to be performed from a sense of 
right’’—he was interrupted by voices in the entry, 
and a strange servant hurriedly opened the door, 
exclaiming:— 

‘‘Oh, Mrs. Barclay! please, please, ma’am, 
run over to our house—to Mr. Weatherburn’s!”’ 

‘* What is the matter???’ demanded Edward, 
startled at her agitation, but the girl did not wait 
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to answer, and Julia hastened to follow her, at- 
tended by her husband. 

The curtain had fallen after the first act at the 
theatre, and amidst the burst of laughter and ap- 
plause which shook the house, under the influence 
of the incomparable and unfortunate Power, 
Clara sat, forgetful of the reluctance with which 
she had returned to her former course of life. 
Stanly stood beside her, and when the tumult had 
a little subsided, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Wonder of 
wonders! if here is not our neighbour Barclay,— 
the first time I have met him in the house since 
we were lads of eighteen! My dear fellow,’’ he 
continued, laying his hand upon the shoulder of 
Edward, who was looking about intently, and had 
not perceived him, ‘‘ let me congratulate you on 
your returning rationality. I suppose you find 
that as a man grows older, he the more requires 
the stimulus of fun.”’ 

‘* Allow me to speak to you in the lobby,”’ said 
Edward, without noticing his address; and Clara 
caught the expression of his countenance, which 
was one of grave anxiety. 

** What is it, Mr. Barclay?’’ she asked hastily, 
and rising involuntarily, she followed them out; 
**something has happened. My child! Oh! my 
child!”’ 

‘*Let me not alarm you, madam; it has met 
with an accident, but’’— 

Clara fainted without hearing more. 

** Quick—tell me all, Barclay,’’ said Weather- 
burn, carrying the insensible form of his wife down 
the stairs, and Edward rapidly but gently ex- 
plained his errand. 

Before leaving home, Clara had given orders to 
the nurse to carry her little girl, who had by this 
time recovered from her indisposition, directly to 
bed. The woman had obeyed, but without wait- 
ing to see her asleep, had returned to the kitchen, 
leaving a lamp burning on the hearth. The child, 
attracted by the light, it was presumed, had got 
out of her crib, and approached it so as to set fire 
to her night-clothes. Her cries had not immedi- 
ately reached the basement kitchen, and when the 
servant returned, she found her lying, shockingly 
burnt, and exhausted by terror and pain, on the 
floor. 

When the carriage to which Clara had been 
conveyed, stopped at the house, she had reco- 
vered her senses, and been informed of the 
calamity. On the stairs she met Julia Barclay, 
who was hastening down to receive her. There 
were two medical gentlemen in attendance, and 
all the proper means of preservation had been 
used, but though opiates had been administered 
to the little sufferer, they had not yet taken 
effect, and her moans and screams were heart- 
rending. ‘The distracted mother threw herself on 
the bed beside her, exclaiming ‘‘ My child! my 
poor child! Why—why was I tempted to trust 
you to the hands of others!’’ and again she fell 
into a state of insensibility. Julia remained 
through the night, actively assisting in all that 
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was required for the child, and in attempting, with 
tenderness and discretion, to soothe her friend. 

When morning came, the physicians had de- 
cided that their little patient might live, but that 
one of the arms was so much injured that amputa- 
tion must be resorted to, and also that she had irre- 
coverably lost the sight of one of her eyes. Clara 
heard their opinion with more calmness than 
might have been expected, for though the image of 
her beloved child rose before her, maimed, and 
with her beautiful face scarred and disfigured for 
life, still to have her spared at all seemed to her an 
undeserved mercy. Her self-reproaches, however, 
were renewed when her husband, rather pleased 
with the notice and sympathy than otherwise, read 
to her from a morning paper a paragraph stating, 
under the head of ‘‘ Unfortunate Casualties,’’ that 
‘An interesting child of Stanly Weatherburn, 
Esq., had, the night before, been burnt seriously, 
if not fatally, by its clothes taking fire; the dis- 
tress of the accident having been heightened by 
the circumstance that both parents were absent 
at the time, having gone to the theatre.”’ 

The child did ultimately recover, and whilst 
its severe and protracted sufferings required con- 
stant watching, Julia was its most judicious and 
efficient nurse. During the daily intercourse that 
her kindness induced, Clara was led, partly 
through increasing esteem, and partly through 
self-extenuation, to relate to her the trials which 
had so painfully resulted. By earnest reasoning 
and winning entreaties, Julia led her to the only 
Hand by which comfort and guidance are dis- 
pensed, unfailing in worth and truth, and, before 
long, she had learned to make it her sole reliance. 

Mr. Weatherburn had an affectionate disposi- 
tion, and was truly grieved about ‘‘ his poor little 
Mary.”’ He proved his remembrance of her every 
day by bringing home expensive toys, which she 
was unable to see, and fruit and confectionary, 
which she was forbidden to taste. He did not 
very soon resort again to the theatre, for it 
awakened unpleasant recollections, and might 
occasion invidious remarks; but it pained him to 
see the distorted lineaments of his unfortunate lit- 
tle pet, and as his wife was too much occupied for 
much conversation, he thought he had sufficient 
excuse to go into company to find cheerfulness 
and relief. 

Within a year after the accident, two substan- 
tial business men met in the street, and stopped 
to exchange the news of the day. 

‘*Have you heard of the last crash?’’ asked 
one. 

** Whose?”’ 

‘* That of Stanly Weatherburn.’ 

‘*No! I thought he was doing a very flourish- 
ing business. He had excellent prospects when 
he started a few years ago.”’ 

‘*But what prospects could be realized with 
such habits? I never knew a more purposeless 
spendthrift. My prospects were as good as his 
when I commenced, and I have been successful 
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THE DESTROYER. 


since before he was born; yet even now I should 
be ashamed to see in my house such luxury as 
surrounds him. I never knew any one who 
seemed so constantly to have ‘a hole in his 
pocket,’ as the saying is, nor who so often 
reminded me of the proverb, ‘a fool and his 
money are soon parted.’ ”’ 

‘* What is to become of him? A man who has 
proven that he could not take care of his own 
money, is not likely to be trusted with that of 
others. He will find some difficulty to get him- 
self started again, if not even to obtain a lucrative 
clerkship.”’ 

‘*It is understood that Edward Barclay has 
offered him the situation of book-keeper; more 
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through pity for his young wife, [ should judge, 
than confidence in himself.’’ 

‘‘That is well. He may profit by past expe- 
rience, and eventually rise again.”’ 

** Doubtful. A man who allows dollars to slip 
through his fingers uncounted, will hardly take 
care of cents! I expect to hear of him spending 
in cigar shops and at apple-stalls as much as 
would keep his family in half their marketing.”’ 

Whether this uncharitable, though perhaps not 
unjust, apprehension has been realized, we have 
had no means of deciding; though in the patient and 
humble deportment of Clara, who appears to have 
hopelessly resigned herself to her fallen station, 
there seems little prognostic of a brighter day. 





THE DESTROYER. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 


TuereE is a ceaseless shaft that speeds 
Unerring through the air, 

A sleepless archer all unseen, 
Yet active everywhere. 


Close on the steps of busy life 
He like a shadow glides, 
Mysterious checks the bosom’s strife, 
And chills its purple tides. 


The strongly arm’d and watchful guard, 
Who keep the palace gate, 

Saw not the entering foe that smote 
Their monarch in his state. 


The lonely cot’s unlifted latch 
No roaming robber fears, 
Yet there he lurks,—beneath the thatch,— 


Ye know it—by the tears. 


And though he loves a lofty mark, 
The great, the good, the fair, 

Still, ’mid the humblest things that breathe, 
Look !—for you’ll find him there. 


The deer, that feels the hunter’s sting, 
And struggles on the plain, 

The bird, that fain with broken wing 
Would reach its nest again, 


The moth, that flutters round the flower, 
The worm, within that coils, 

He scorneth not his bow to bend, 
And glean these lowly spoils. 


The mountain strives beneath the cloud 
Its hoary head to hide, 
The combing billows fain would shroud 


The sea’s unfathom’d pride,— 


It may not be,—the hardiest pine 
That clothes the Alpine steep, 
The mightiest monsters of the brine 

That lash the foaming deep, 


Confess his power,—the wounded whale 
With crimson stains the tide, 

The radiant dolphin waxeth pale, 
As though a rainbow died,— 


The sea-horse, on the whelming surge 
Floats by, without a moan, 

The coral insect builds its tomb, 
And hardens into stone. 


He scans the forest, dark with years, 
The palm, the banyan’s shade, 
The iron oak which centuries spar’d, 


And at his frown they fade. 


Yet sometimes, in his withering path 
A lowly plant doth spring, 
From seed of immortality 


That mocks his victor-sting. 


In earth, in air, in ocean caves, 
All deprecate his wrath, 

He crusheth thrones, yet fears tu mow 
That balm. flower in his path. 


The balm-flower that behind him grows, 
Wet with the mourner’s tear, 
That springs to staunch the bleeding heart, 


A Saviour standing near, 


Strong faith, deep love, unfading trust, 
That deck the Christian’s tomb, 

Heaven's guerdon to the born of dust, 
He dares not blight their bloom. 
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ELLENORE. 


A TRUE TALE OF THE CRUSADES. 


BY H. W. 


HERBERT, 


Author of “ The Brothers,” “Cromwell,” §c. 


Tue heat was intolerable, even for Syria. It 
was about noon, and the sun was blazing at his 
altitude in a sky, whereon not a speck of cloud 
could be discovered to cast a passing shadow over 
the parched and fainting earth, only on the hori- 
zon there was a thin, dry-looking, reddish haze, 
which, far from portending any thing of rain or 
moisture in the atmosphere, seemed to come up 
from the burning sands or arid mountains like the 
hot vapour from a heated furnace. 
There was not a breath of air abroad, and scarce 


seventimes 


a sound was to be heard, although there was the 
vast encampment of a numerous army, and not 
that only, but the walls of a populous city in full 
view, at scarcely a mile’s distance from each 
other. But such was the oppressive sultriness of 
the climate and the hour, that except a few steel- 
clad sentinels, leaning upon their lances, in the 
outskirts of the Christian camp, and a few watch- 
ers on the tail minarets of the Moslem city, no 
human beings, nor even animals, except here and 
there a gaunt and half-starved dog, were abroad 
in the intolerable sunshine. At times, indeed, the 
deep ‘‘all’s well’’ of the English sentinel would 
rise from the tented street, recalling thoughts of 
scenes far different from the wild treeless plains, 
treeless save when at distant intervals a tall, wild- 
looking palm towered against the deep blue sky, 
the barren slopes, and the occasional pools of 
brackish bitter water which were the principal 
features of that land, which was once spoken of, 
and truly, as a land of promise—a land flowing 
with milk and honey. At times again the shrill 


and long protracted call of the watchers would 


“e 


go up from the minarets ‘‘there is no god but 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet,’’ proclaiming 
hourly into whose hands had fallen the posses- 
sions of that people who were once the favourites 
of the Lérd—the chosen of the Most High. 

The Saracens held all the Eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean sea, and daily were extending 
more and more the dominions of the crescent and 
the koran, in spite of the fiery zeal of those Chris- 
tian millions who had fiocked from every shore of 
Europe to win the tomb of the Redeemer from its 
Moslem conquerors. Century after century new 
crusades had poured the mailclad stream of Pala- 
dins and Princes into the sandy wastes of Araby 
and Syria, had swept for a little while each like a 
floodtide over the reconquered land, and each in 
its turn receded like the ebb, leaving the sun- 
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bleached bones of tens—hundreds of thousands to 
mark their progress and their fate. 

And now Prince Edward, the gallant son of the 
imbecile tyrant Henry, was in the field again, 
with his splendid train of Norman chivalry and 
Saxon archers, to emulate the fame of Coeur de 
Lion, to win eternal honour to his name, and, as 
the priests of that day taught men to believe, sal- 
vation to his soul, by taking up the cross to drive 
the Paynimric from Palestine. Many a battle had 
been fought, many a sandy vale been watered 
by the noblest gore, and still, as ever in the open 
field, the thundering charge of the mailed Norman 
men-at-arms and their barbed horses, cased like 


their riders, in complete steel, which, in despite of 


the fierce heat of the Syrian sun, they never 
ceased to bear in the march, or sturm, or battle- 
field, swept down the feeble opposition of the 
light armed eastern warriors. Nevertheless, the 
Saracens quailed not, nor ceased at all from des- 


perate resistance—there was not on the face of 


the earth a braver people than the Moslem; and, 
by their armature, peculiarly adapted to the cli- 
mate and the country, and their unrivalled steeds, 
they were scarcely less formidable or less suc- 
cessful in skirmishes, and night attacks, and fo- 
rays, in ambushing the van or rear of the Chris- 
tian armies, in cutting off convoys and detached 
parties, than were their irresistible invaders in the 
direct shock of the pitched battle. 

Nor, aithough long intercourse and collision 
with the chivalry of Europe had softened some- 
what the wild natures of the children of the desert, 
and taught them something of that high courtesy 
and noble though sometimes fantastic honour, on 
which the western warriors prided themselves so 
much, and which they practised ever toward the 
infidel—nor even yet had the Saracens learned to 
desist from underhand and secret efforts to rid 
themselves of enemies against whom open force 
seemed almost useless. 
water were often poisoned, envenomed arrows 
were discharged from the short bows and sarba- 
canes of the light horse; and the assassin’s dag- 
ger not seldom pierced the heart, in the safe and 
guarded tent, which in the field was fenced by 
plate and mail too strongly to be reached by the 
scimitar or the jerrid. 

It was about noon, and the heat was intolerable 
—the full unclouded glare of the sun was siream- 
ing down directly into the crusaders’ camp, which, 
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lying on the southern slope of a low range of 
sandy hillocks, was quite exposed to the blazing 
rays. There was not a tree to cast even a solitary 
shadow; the long street of white canvas tents 
glared almost painfully upon the eye; and the 
hundreds of flags, streamers, and pennoncelles, 
and pennons, and square banners, which decked 
the summits of the several pavilions, and served 
to indicate the rank of their respective dwellers, 
drooped in the sultry calm, and clung to their 
staves silent and motionless Many of these pavi- 
lions were large and sumptuously decorated and 
contained many separate apartments; but there 
was one of vast dimensions, made it is true of 
plain white canvas, but covering a space of ground 
nearly an acre in circumference, and surrounded 
by a wall or screen of canvas some six or seven 
feet in height. Before each of the entrances, for 


‘there were four, one in each side of this great 


tent, a sentinel was stationed in half armour, 
bearing along, broadheaded partisan; and at about 
fifty yards distance from each was erected a long 
low pent-house, facing the curtained door, and 
having the front open, answering the purpose of 
a sort of guard-room for a yeoman’s party of 
some twenty green-frocked archers, whose six 
feet bows and sheaves of clothyard arrows lay 
ready for immediate service. In the middle of 
the area before the principal doorway was pitched 
a mighty staff, the topmast of the ship which had 
borne the heroic Edward to the land of war and 
glory and romance, from which was displayed a 
broad azure banner embroidered with three golden 
leopards, the cognizance of the royal house of 
England. 

Within, the tent was divided into many sepa- 
rate apartments, the first of which was a large 
oblong hall, decorated with many shirts of mail, 
helmets and shields and corslets, hanging from 
the pillars which supported it. The furniture was 
scanty, and adapted to the heat of the climate, 
consisting of many stools, and sofas of canework, 
and a large table in the centre, round which was 
collected a group of young gentlemen of birth, 
esquires and pages to the renowned and gallant 
prince. 

Beyond this was another compartment of the 
same size, more sumptuously ornamented with 
silken hangings, and having all the woodwork 
tastefully carved and gilded, with several mirrors 
of highly burnished steel, and soft divans sur- 
rounding it—the audience chamber of the tem- 
porary court; and out of this there opened a small 
inner room, beyond which was the suite of apart- 
ments appropriated to the ladies in the train of 
Ellenore, the young and beautiful princess, who 
had insisted on accompanying her youthful lord 
on this perilous and wild adventure. 

The inner room, which has been mentioned, 
was fitted as a sort of library or study, according 
to the notions of the day, when some few score of 
manuscripts were looked upon as an immense and 
rich collection; for it contained a set of portable 


? 





shelves, supporting some sixteen or eighteen 
volumes of all sizes, from the minute velvet- 
covered duodecimo to the gigantic folio, with its 
rough calfskin binding and its brazen clasps. On 
either hand this little bookcase there hung from 
the pillars of the tent a complete suit of knightly 
armour—one a mail-shirt or hauberk of steel rings 
curiously intertwisted with hose of the same ma- 
terial to protect the thighs and legs from the knee 
downward, while the joints and feet were guarded 
by splints of steel riveted to the mail. ‘This suit 
had its peculiar helmet, conical in form, and hav- 
ing the avantaille or vizor of an imperfect fashion 
not wholly covering the face; a hood of mail was 
attached to it likewise for the safeguard of the 
neck and shoulders, with gauntlets beautifully 
wrought in scale, forming a complete panoply, 
though of a fashion that was already beginning to 
fall into disuse, as the more perfect coats of plate 
came gradually into fashion. Of this kind was 
the other armour. Not yet, however, was it 
brought to such absolute perfection as is exhibited 
by the work of later artisans, wherein every limb 
and joint was secured by plates of polished steel, 
so flexible in the mode of their attachment each 
to the other, that they gave full scope to the play 
of the body, and at the same time so strong and 
well tempered as to resist the heaviest dint of 
mace or battle-axe, the sheerest and most cleaving 
sweep of the two-handed broadsword, to all of 
which the yielding mail was pervious. This had 
the cumbrous flat-topped helmet, peculiar to the 
earlier crusaders, with its vizor covering the whole 
face, the breastplate and backpiece, cuishes and 
greaves for the legs, and gloves of plate for the 
hands; but these were only introduced as addi- 
tions to the chain mail, which formed the basis 
of the dress. To each panoply was appended 
a small triangular shield of azure steel, bearing 
upon it the already famous cognizance of the 
three leopards passant, while mace and battleaxe, 
two-handed sword and dudgeon dagger hung be- 
side it, offensive weapons of a weight and size 
duly proportioned to the strength of the defences. 
A small round table stood in the centre of the 
room, with a large manuscript folio on the art of 
war lying upon it, open, just as it had been left a 
short time previously by the occupant of the 
apartment—a rude map, such as the best engi- 
neers of that early day could lay out only with 
great toil and application, was stretched out be- 
side it, pretending to elucidate the topography of 
Palestine, with the Dead Sea, or Lacus Asphal- 
tites, the Sea of Tiberius, the course of the 
Jordan, and the site of the Holy City, indicated 
by strange and uncouth devices. A silver stan- 
dish, with a pen or two, a roll of parchment, a 
golden crucifix, splendidly chased and jewelled, 
and a short dagger of Damascus steel, the hilt and 
sheath of which, covered with emeralds and dia- 
monds, exceeded even the brilliance of that em- 
blem of the blessed faith, to re-establish which in 
the plains where it was first propagated had cost 
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already so much lifeblood. Upon a silken couch, 
under a canopy decked with the armorial bearings 
of the far seagirt island, reclined a young man, 
strong and weil shaped and handsome, with fire 
and energy blended with thoughtfulness and 
mental power in his fine lineaments, but looking 
somewhat languid and enfeebled by the unhealthy 
climate, more dreadful far to the stout sons of 
Western Europe, than the most fearful weapons 
of their Saracen antagonists. His height was very 
great, and as he lay at length upon the couch, 
his lower limbs, though muscular and powerful, 
seemed almost disproportionately long, although 
they had not as yet gained for him the soubriquet 
by which he is known in history. His large 
gray eye was full of a clear steady light, calm 
now and meditative, but capable at times of flash- 
ing with almost intolerable lustre, when the soul 
was agitated by those bursts of sudden passion 
to which his frank and open temper was occa- 
sionally liable. His hair, which had been cut 
short that it might not interfere with the fasten- 
ings of his helmet, was of .a rich deep auburn, 
curled closely over all his head, as was the short 
crisped beard which fringed his sunburnt cheeks, 
and covered his chin, leaving only a small space 
bare below the nether lip. His shoulders were 
extremely broad and muscular, his chest deep 
and round, and his hands, though well formed and 
unusually white, large, sinewy and bony. There 
was not, however, any thing coarse, or ponderous 
or fleshy in his make, which was spare though 
large framed, and as well-suited for deeds of 
agility as for feats of arms. He wore a bonnet 
of brown silk buttoned with asingle pearl of great 
size and value, which held a tuft of heron’s fea- 
thers; his surcoat open at the breast, and display- 
ing a plaited shirt of white sendal, slightly em- 
broidered, was of the same hue and material as 
the cap, faced and lined with deep azure, of 
which colour were the close fitting hose that co- 
vered all his shapely limbs from the hip downward. 
His girdle of blue velvet with many clasps and 
bosses of rich goldsmith work set with rare eme- 
ralds and brilliants, was evidently of the same 
pattern with the eastern poniard, which lay on 
the table, and was the only ornament he wore; 
his feet were covered for the moment by a pair of 
Turkish slippers of embroidered velvet, although 
a pair of fantastic shoes of the day, with their up- 
turned toes, full half a yard in length, twisted 
like the horns of a ram and gaily gilded, stood 
close beside the couch upon the matted floor, in 
readiness, if he should wish to go abroad. Ona 
light chair, not far removed from the Prince’s 
couch, there hung a lady's mantle of rich crimson 
lined everywhere with cloth of gold and decked 
with clasps and chainwork of the same costly 
metal; and on it lay a lute, which had apparent- 
ly been just laid down, while on the floor were 
scattered several sheets of written music, not 
written as is now the case, by musical notation, 
but by words, or mots, as they were then termed, 
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signifying sounds, and times, and cadences. But, 
although from these marks of feminine accom- 
plishment, it would seem that some lady had not 
long since shared the Prince’s chamber, Ed- 
ward was now alone and buried in deep medita- 
tion. He had that very morning received des- 
patches from the dear distant island to the crown 
of which he was heir apparent—despatches that 
had aggrieved his spirit, and while they made 
him grave, and even melancholy, disposed him to 
thought rather than to action, and sent him to his 
own private chamber to meditate on the news 
he had received—news of a weak imbecile king, 
and that king his father—of turbulent and factious 
barons, many of them alone richer and mightier 
than their monarch—of a people harassed and 
driven into outlawry by the exactions and oppres- 
sions of the old feudal law—of tyranny, in short, 
and factious turbulence, soon to break out into 
rebellion. The prince’s horses had been at the 
tent door, when the despatches were brought in, 
with hawks and hounds of the true English breed, 
and faleoners and foresters and huntsmen, for 
there was at that moment a short truce existing 
between the Saracen and the crusaders; and, as 
the hills and dales of Palestine abounded with 
the wild goat and antelope, the bustard and the 
partridge, he had intended to exchange the dull 
limits of his guarded camp, for the free gallop 
over the lovely plains, with the barb bounding 
sprightly under him, and the keen falcon at his 
fist, and the staunch bloodhound running on the 
track of the wild game before him. ‘Then the 
despatches came, and, as he broke the seals, a 
gloomy shadow fell upon his brow, and he dis- 
missed his retinue, and even frowned upon Adam 
Hartley, his old gray-headed huntsman, who had 
taught him to ride when a boy, and he remarked 
half jocularly, half grumblingly, upon the changed 
mood of his royal master. Retiring instantly, he 
had remained all the morning buried in deep and 
gloomy thought; and when his own fair Princess, 
the beautiful and graceful Ellenore, had come in, 
lute in hand, to strive if she might not, even as 
David used to do with Saul, banish the evil spirit 
from the soul of her beloved by that gentle music 
to which he best liked to listen, he had replied to 
her so suddenly and sharply, that she was fain to 
quit the room in haste, leaving her mantle and her 
music there, lest he should see the tears which 
sprung to her bright eyes at his unwonted mood. 
He did not seem, however, to observe it, but 
continued buried in dark meditation, reading oc- 
casionally from the closely written parchments, 
and occasionally casting them down, and brood- 
ing gloomily over their contents. The noonday 
meal was served in the knights’ hail, as it was 
called, but Edward had refused briefly to attend 
it, and so clearly did his chamberlain perceive the 
distempered mood of the Prince, that he dared 
not to offer any persuasion or remonstrance, as 
he would have done under ordinary circumstances. 
The feast was therefore of unusually brief dura- 
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tion, the ladies of the royal company remaining 
with their mistress in seclusion, and little merri- 
ment and no revelry enlivening the hurried and 
almost melancholy banquet. 


At length, when the dinner had been long ago > 


concluded, and most of those who had partaken it 
had withdrawn either to their respective duties or 


to the afternoon siesta, which the intense heat of ° 


the climate and the custom of its natives, had in- 
troduced among the hardier crusaders of the west, 
Edward called loudly for his chamberlain; and 
now it seemed that a part at least of the harshness 
of his humour had passed over, for he smiled as 
his officer entered, and said, in a pleasant tone, 
‘*Ha! Wilford, these pestilent despatches have 
so engaged me all the morning, that I might not 
dine well until I had digested them, and now, I 
warrant you, I am a hungered. I pray you bid 


the pantler bring me a manchet and a cup of wine, 


so I can hold my stomach until supper.”’ 

The gentleman bowed low in answer, leaving 
the cabinet as he did so, but returned in a few 
minutes, accompanied by a servant, carrying a 
flask of Cyprus wine, two or three silver goblets, 
a manchet, as it was then styled, or flat cake of 
bread with a few dates and grapes. This done, 
Wilford addressed the Prince, informing him that 
Malech the Saracen had been in waiting for some 
time without, having, as he averred, papers of 
great importance, and private intelligence from 
Jerusalem. 

‘* Well! sir, admit him—admit him instantly. 
Malech, the Saracen spy! I know the fellow very 
well—a trusty fellow and a useful. Three times 
hath he brought me true tidings, and never once 
deceived me.”’ 

It seemed for a moment that the chamberlain 
was about to remonstrate, but Edward saw his 
hesitation, and speaking very shortly if not sharp- 
ly, bade him begone and do his bidding! 

** By St. George,"’ he exclaimed, as the other 
half reluctantly departed,—‘‘ By St. George! one 
would think that a single Saracen was a mad 
dog, so loath are these bullheaded Englishmen 
to deal with one in private, while in the field they 
care not for the wildest odds, but charge them 
soundly home if they be ten to one.”’ 

As he ceased speaking, the curtain which closed 
the entrance of the cabinet was lifted, and the tall 
form of the stalwart chamberlain was seen, con- 
ducting with a watchful eye and his hand on the 
dudgeon of his broad-pointed dagger, the slight 
and dusky figure of the spy. 

‘*Ha! Malech, my good fellow,’’ exclaimed the 
Prince, speaking in the lingua Franca, as the cru- 
saders called it, a species of Patois, or jargon 
rather, midway between the French and Oriental 
languages. ‘‘ Right glad am I to see you; for 
sure I am that you bring us news of coming bat- 
tle. Speak, man, what have you in your wallet?’’ 

The Saracen was, at first sight, as compared 
with the tall and bulky Europeans, a small slight 
man; but when you came to examine his figure 
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and his muscular frame more closely, it was ap- 
parent that, although bare of flesh, and reduced 
in fact to a mere mass of bone and brawn and 
sinew, he was both powerfully and elastically 
built. He stood about five feet ten inches high, 
and was proportionately broad-shouldered and 
strong-limbed. He wore a crimson turban, per- 
fectly plain, without embroidery or fringe, over a 
close white skullcap, a close-fitting jacket over a 
large loose shirt, with falling sleeves of coarse 
white silk, and muslin pantaloons, all gathered at 
the waist by a red sash, which, contrary to the 
usual custom of his people, contained neither 
poniard, knife nor scimitar, nor any semblance of 
a weapon. ° 

On entering the chamber, he cast his eyes 
about him for a moment, with a quick anxious 
look, but it was only for a moment, and instantly 
assuming a quiet and even downcast look, he 
made a low obeisance to the Prince after the 
Oriental fashion. 

‘*T have, most noble Prince,’’ he said, as he 
arose from the deep genuflexion,—‘‘ I have im- 
portant tidings, and such as in your wisdom you 
have imagined, shall lead you speedily into the 
field, where your own valour shall ensure you 
victory and glory; but,’’ and he glanced a side- 
long look toward Wilford, the stout chamberlain, 
who, half distrustful, as it seemed, of the spy’s 
real errand, kept a close watch upon his every 
movement, never withdrawing his hand at all from 
the hilt of his dudgeon dagger. 

‘* But what?” cried the impatient Prince, as he 
perceived the hesitation of the messenger. ‘‘ But 
what, man? speak—speak out, I say! Mother of 
God! what fear you?”’ 

‘* My tidings, noble sir,’’ answered the Sara- 
cen, ‘‘are of so grave and dangerous importance 
that I dare hardly trust them to the air even in 
your single presence, lest any passing breeze 
should bear them unto ears, which, should they 
reach, it would be death to me in tortures incon- 
ceivable, and ruin to the schemes which most 
would benefit your valour. Let him beware who 
tampers with the councils or divines the thoughts 
of princes. Birds of the air have spoken, nay not 
dumb living things alone, but stocks and stones 
have sometimes spoken to betray the secret trai- 
tor. Let my lord therefore pardon his faithful 
slave, that he may not speak into other ears but 
those which it alone behoves to hear his tidings.”’ 

‘* Wilford,’’ said Edward instantly, in whose 
bold nature doubt or suspicion had no portion, 
‘* hearest thou not the man—begone, that he may 
speak without fear, what he beareth it much con- 
cerneth us to know and that fully. I know the 
fellow very well. Begone then, my good friend, 
and tarry in the knights’ hall, out of earshot.’’ 

But Wilford bent his knee to the ground, and 
obeyed not, but spoke in a low and humble voice, 
‘* Noble sir, and my right loyal prince and mas- 
ter, I pray you of your grace, if I have ever served 
you truly at any times heretofore passed—if I 
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have ever merited any favour at your hands, par- ‘* A very faithful fellow,’’ said Edward to him- 
don me that I leave you not, nor obey you. self, as he departed, ‘‘ and bold as any lion in his 
Surely my ears are as the ears of my Prince, to own person, but timid as a girl if but a shadow 
hear nothing that he would not have me under- wave toward me. Now, Saracen,’’ he added, 
stand, and my lips as his lips to reveal nothing changing the language in which he had spoken 
that he would not have made public. Bethink hitherto for the lingua Franca, ‘‘ Now, Malech, 

; thee, noble sir, how treacherous and false these speak—what are your tidings?’’ 

; infidels be ever unto us of the true faith, holding The spy, befure he answered, unwound the 

¢ it no reproach, but honourable cunning rather, crimson shawl which formed his turban, and, as 

3 and good deed to murder under trust, with cord he untwisted it, produced from the central fold a 

§ or bowl or dagger, whom they may not even think long strip of white parchment, closely written on : 

; to cope with in the field.’’ both sides, which he handed to the eager prince. 

; ‘*Ha! Wilford,’’ exclaimed Edward, ‘dost ‘* Read these,’’ he said, ‘‘ my lord, and then | 

3 thou fear for my safety—mine? and from so slight thy slave will speak what there you may not un- 

¢ and base a caitiff, as that frail shivering traitor:’’ derstand.”’ 

; and here it should be mentioned that both the Edward took the scroll, and so cunningly was 

2 baron and the prince spoke in the Norman French, the device framed, that it appeared to him at a 

$ which still was for the most part used as the court glance that it related to matters of the most in- ; 

; tongue in England, and which they believed ut- tense interest, and his whole soul was soon en- 

$ terly beyond the comprehension of the infidel, gaged in the perusal; still he did not for some little ; 

; although it might be doubted by the quick spark- time, entirely neglect the caution of his chamber- 

¢ ling of his small keen eye, and the scornful smile lain, but raised his eyes once or twice and fixed 

§ which curled his thin lip, as the royal warrior them with a piercing scrutiny on the quiet and 

; spoke so slightingly of his manhood, whether his seemingly passionless face of the infidel. Per- 

; ignorance was indeed so great as the stout Eng- ceiving nothing there to justify the suspicion 

; lishman believed, —‘‘ Why, man,’’ he added, which he in some sort shared with Wilford, and 

s laughing, ‘‘ I thought you had too ofien seen me feeling a sort of half shame that he should find 

; deal with such craven cattle by scores or even himself fearing or suspecting any thing, after an- 

¢ hundreds, to fear to trust me here in my own other sidelung look he gave himself entirely up 2 

$ guarded tent with one poor renegade. Fie! Wil- to the subject of his thoughts, and read attentively 

§ turd, fie! your fears do misbecome your judgment and without interruption, though at times he had 

¢ and my manhood.”’ occasion to ask for some little explanation, which 

2 ‘*Were you, fair Prince, but standing in your was in every case promptly and understandingly 

; stirrups, with your proud destrian beneath you, given, until he reached the bottom of the first 

$ belted as best becomes a knight, with casque on page. Then he once more looked up, and met $ 

¢ head and spur on heel and that good broadsword the eye of the infidel fixed on his face with an ex- 3 

¢ in your hand, whieh clove the suldan of Damascus pression so bland and calm, and free from the 3 

$ from silken turban to gilt saddle-bow, right gladly least shade of consciousness or apprehension, that ; 

$ would I trust you with a hundred, nght gladly be he cast all care to the winds and actually smiled 3 

4 your godfather in such a championship, and win at his own doubts, as he turned the scroll and $ 

$ or fall beside you! At least, at least, my prince, directed his attention to the rest of its contents. $ 
if you will speak with him alone, let me call in Had he however seen the answering smile which ; 
the yeomen of your guard and have him searched stule across the dark and now speaking features 

¢ if he bear no weapon. My lile on it, a venomed of the Saracen, who had read easily the meaning 3 

$ kanjiar shall be found within his belt, for all he of Edward's confident calm smile, he would have _ ; 

$ seems so innocent and fenceless!’’ altered his opinion. But he saw it not, and read ; 

; ‘* No! Wilford, ro! it must not be,’’ Edward re- on. Apparently, the contents of the scroll be- ; 

¢ plied; ‘‘it doubtless would offend him, and he for came line after line more interesting—the prince’s ; 

$ spite would Iitde those counsels which I would give colour came and went, he clenched his right hand 

a year of life to know. ‘Tusk! man, I will be cau- and unclenched it rapidly, and even muttereda $ 

¢ tious. Thou knowest I can be cautious if I will.”’ few words in English to himself, so thoroughly g 

g ** Not of yourself, my noble Prince,’’ said Wil- engrossed was he in his high studies, so utterly g 
ford,—‘‘ not of yourself I fear me! Yet I implore forgetful that any mortal being stood beside him. 3 

¢ be so now—think what a loss and shame it would Scarce had he read ten lines, however, upon the $ 

$ be to England, Europe,—yea! all Christendom,— second side before his false security was fearfully $ 

‘ what joy and triumph to the vile paynimrie, if | and well-nigh fatally invaded. Freeing by amo- 3 
aught should now befall you in the full tide of tion of his right hand, so slight as to be almost 

§ glory! and think how should we, thy faithful fol- imperceptible, a long straight two-edged dagger g 

$ lowers, who would die tor thee, dare to look Eng- with a blade waved in the shape of a curling flame $ 
land in the face, and thou slain in the midst of us. or rippling water, from its scabbard within the 3 
Nay! nay! fair Prince, wax not wroth with me, loose sleeve of his right arm, while it hung down 
nor impatient. I go, and may God keep your by his side, the infidel collected all the energies ¢ 

; highness.’’ of his muscular lithe limbs, drawing himself back 
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a little and crouching like a tiger for its spring, 
with his fierce eye upon the bosom of the prince, 
with a long noiseless and elastic bound he stood 
beside the couch, and rearing the blade high in air 
unseen and unsuspected, struck with the whole 
might of his body at the heart of the fearless 
reader. An accident alone diverted his sure aim; 
a casual movement of the prince’s arm, which 
thus received the blow intended for a part more 
vital. A long and ghastly wound was the result, 
ripping the flesh clear down to the bone, nearly 
the whole length from the shoulder to the elbow; 
the blade rose into air again, now crimsoned with 
the noble blood, to speed a second and a surer 
thrust; but, every energy alive, cool and collected, 
though in the midst of sudden pain and strange 
surprise, Edward arose to meet him, and, with 
an iron grasp even of his wounded arm, he seized 
the wrist of the assassin as he brandished the 
keen knife on high, and held it there fixed and 
immovable as though it had been griped by a vice 
of steel. 

** Ha! dog! Ha! traitor,’’ he exclaimed in a 
voice clear as a trumpet call, feeling at the same 
time with his right hand for the dagger which 
should have hung at his own girdle, but finding 
it not, he struck him one blow on the chest with 
his clinched hand—one blow that wou'd have 
felled a bullock. ‘‘ Ha! by St.George! Die thus!’’ 
and under that tremendous blow the whole frame 
of the infidel shrank palsied, and as it were col- 
lapsed, his eyes rolled wildly in their sockets, his 
lips turned white as ashes, and, hearing footsteps 
rushing to the door, Edward now flung him off 
with his whole power, that he reeled blindly 
backward, while the Prince reached his own dag- 
ger from the table, and quietly unsheathing it, 
stood in an attitude of perfect majesty, awaiting if 
perchance his enemy could again rally to attack 
him. 

But, while the villain was yet reeling to and fro 
uncertain whether to fall or no, Wilford rushed in 
with his long double-edged sword drawn, in his 
hand, and crying out in his blunt English, 

‘* By God! I knew it would be so! Die, dog!”’ 
ran him completely through the body, that he 
hung for a moment on the blade which transfixed 
him, until the baron cast him off with a blow of 
his foot, and rushed forward to assist the Prince. 
A faint smile played upon the lips of the dying 
infidel, and he muttered in his own tongue, ‘It 
is done—it is finished—God is Great, and Mo- 
hammed is his prophet,’’ and with the words 
he rolled over with his face to the ground, and 
expired, dauntless and confident that he had won 
by that awful deed an immortality of bliss and 
glory. Scarcely had the assassin fallen, and the 
breath had not as yet left his body, ere Edward, 
faint from loss of blood, and not that only, but 
still more from the effects of the poison with 
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which the blade of the murderer had been anoint- 
ed, turned pale as death, and after staggering for 
a moment fell at full length upon the couch from 
which he had arisen to do battle for his life, drew 
a long sob or two, and fell into a swoen. 

The outcry of the chamberlain soon brought 
assistance; pages, and squires, and aged knights, 
came crowding round the bed of their loved Prince, 
and terror, grief, and consternation occupied all the 
camp. ‘lhe leeches, who had examined the wound 
and succeeded in arresting the flow of blood, pro- 
nounced the cut in itself trifling, and scarcely 
even sufficient to account for the sudden swoon 
of the stalwart Prince; but at the same time hesi- 
tated not to give it as their opinion that poison 
had been used, and that unless some person could 
be found who would risk his own life, by sucking 
the venom from the wound, the life of the young 
warrior might be considered forfeit. Meanwhile, 
supposing that a sally of the enemy would be 
made while the camp might be deemed in confu- 
sion, owing to the assassination of the Prince, the 
veteran knights of the array proceeded to get the 
host under arms—the wild and pealing clangor of 
the trumpets, the deep booming of the Norman 
kettledrum, and the loud shout of ‘‘ Bows and 
bills! bows and bills! St. George for Merry Eng- 
land!’’ were blended with the clang of arms and 
harness, the trampling of barbed chargers, and all 
the din and dissonance of battle, so dear to those 
ears that heard not now, nor perceived any mor: 
tal sound—if ever they should do so any more. 

So sure it is that the hardiest and bravest spi- 
rits, nursed in the very lap of peril, and accustomed 
to incur the deadliest dangers of one especial 
order, will often shrink and tremble at the first 
encounter of something new and strange—that it 
was perhaps scarcely to be wondered at, that of 
the gallant and determined band, who clustered 
round the bed of their Prince, who would have 
rushed upon death if he came on the arrow’s 
point or the spear’s thrust, who would have bared 
their brows undauntedly to the dread brunt of 
mace or battleaxe, all now shrunk back aghast at 
the idea of drawing from the veins of him—to pre- 
serve whose life or crown or honour they would 
have gladly met death in the field—the poison 
which in their ignorance they fancied would slay 
as surely if admitted by the lips, as when mixed 
with the lifeblood in the vein. 

Stranger, perhaps, it was, that one in that array 
was found to brook the terrors of that imaginary 
terror; but so it was—the love—-the pure, strong, 
holy love of woman—stronger than death—pre- 
vailed o’er woman's terror; and it was doubly 
sweet to Edward, when life ebbed back to his 
chilled heart, and sense returned to his disturbed 
and unstrung mind, to learn that he owed his life 
to the undaunted faith and more than heroic valour 
of his own loved and lovely Ellenore. 
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A SKETCH; IN 


THREE PARTS. 


BY MRS. MARY E, PARSONS, 


PART FIRST. 


‘* A wire and bride! Can it indeed be? The 
wife of Walter Everhart!’’ And a smile broke like 
sunshine over the face of the young and radiant 
Eva. She stood in front of an open window, with 
one foot forward, as if in the act of moving, her 
hands slightly clasped together, her blue eyes 
beaming with tenderness, and nothing dimmed 
by the tears that gathered into them. Her skin 
was soft, and very fair, her cheeks flushed with 
the hue of health and happy feelings, while the 
open brow was calm and noble. She was lovely 
in her youth, lovely in her beauty—and where is 
the heart that will not respond?—lovely in her 
happiness too! 

** Can it indeed be!’’ once more she murmured. 

‘* Why should you doubt, my own Eva?’’ and 
the voice was sweet and gentle, and the arm a 
kindly one that wound itself around her graceful 
form—‘‘ mine you are dear Eva, and the world’s 
cares must not separate us in spirit, in the journey 
we make through life together. Shall we talk of 
the future that lies before us, Eva, or of the past 
that has been so full of life and love?”’ 

‘* Of the future,’’ and she smiled, as he drew 
her to his side, for she felt that future was of each 
other. 

‘* Those who have lived long, would prophesy 
many cares, and much trial, but we will look only 
on the bright side, my gentle one. We have 
known each other but for a short time, and I am 
much your elder—shall our confidence in each 
other be entire, shall we have mutual sympathy 
and forbearance?”’ 

She looked up for a moment timidly, but the 
kind, benignant glance reassured her. 

‘*We shall not be happy without, and sure of 
these, nothing can affect our happiness, and my 
husband must believe I will do my part faithfully 
to practise them.”’ 

‘*I do believe; but when the cares of the world 
press heavily on me, and I am drawn much, very 
much from you and home, will the assurance of 
my love content you still, and will you rest in 
that assurance?’’ 

There came no answer, and the blue eyes filled 
with tears. 

**T will try,”’ 
surely you need never be drawn much from me? 
Ought I not to be the first object, business cares 
the second?”’ 

** You always will be the first and dearest ob- 


she answered sadly: ‘‘ but oh! 


ject of my affections; but the time may come, nay 


will, when business cares must be the engrossing 
object of my attention. Will you distinguish, Eva, 
and shall we not love one another, even as now?’’ 

‘*Tt must never be thus,’’ said Eva, energeti- 
cally. ‘* You are my sole earthly idol, and without 
you life is a desert. I could not live, and suffer 
from your indifference, for into that it would grow. 
Ah, cruel to imagine any thing so improbable.”’ 

**My Eva, how little you know of life!’’ he 
sighed, as he gazed on her youthful and sunny 
face, and added mournfully, ‘‘ Accustom yourself 
to think of such a result as probable, and it will 
lose half its terrors, remembering always that my 
heart’s best and tenderest love will be yours, al- 
though absorbing cares may draw my time and 
thoughts elsewhere.”’ 

‘** We cannot be happy thus,”’ said Eva, making 
no effort to check the flowing tears. The veil was 
lifiing, and life’s realities came up dimly and 
darkly over a spirit that had lived in a fairy-land 
of illusion, and had cherished the idea until the 
real had become peopled with its images. Walter 
Everhart spoke advisedly, as one knowing him- 
self, and the darling objects of his life’s long am- 
bition. He loved his wife sincerely, but his heart 
had other avenues, out of which poured the 
strength and energy of his character, till they ex- 
hausted mind and body. Hers had but one! Ah, 
what need is there of prophecy? 

‘* We have one security,’’ said Walter, “let 
us trust in mutual love, it will overcome all un- 
toward circumstances, it will gladden us through 
life, and go with us to the grave; sure | am the 
trust will not be in vain.”’ 

The hopeful nature of Eva rebounded from the 
shock, and she gave back smile for smile, and her 
sweet voice carolled like a bird the music that 
her husband loved. 


PART THE SECOND. 


‘* Eleven o’clock, twelve o’clock, and not yet 
come. Oh weariness, weariness, will he never 
come!’’ And Eva moaned, and her heart was 
heavy, and her step slow, as she paced the apart- 
ment. Her husband entered. 

“* What, up yet, Eva! Well, I have good news. 
I have made a capital investment, bought Nor- 
ton’s superb house at half its value, besides buy- 
stock at the very moment when 
they were rising. If my luck don’t desert me, I 
shall die worth a million yet.”’ 
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‘*And do you live for nothing but money, 
money, money!’’ exclaimed his wite in a passion 
of tears. ‘‘ Have you no thought for me or for 
your children?’’ 

‘**T don’t care a fig for the money!”’ he exclaim- 
ed, indignantly—‘‘ don’t I give it to you freely? 
Have you a wish ungratified that money can pro- 
cure you? It is not that—I choose to come off 
conqueror, to distance all competitors in the race, 
and to stand forth the first among the ‘ merchant 
princes’ of a noble city. That is something, girl, 
to strive for; and, by the way, the money is very 
well too.”’ 

‘*T care not what it is,’’ said Eva, bitterly, ‘‘ the 
world engrosses you, to the utter exclusion of all 
family ties.’’ 

‘* We live in and for the world,’’ said her hus- 
band firmly; ‘‘and to make our way there, we 
must go forward with strong steps, turning neither 
to the right hand nor the left. Half-way measures 
accomplish nothing, and a man who is, and does 
nothing, is hardly fit to live at all. But cheer thee, 
Eva,’’ he said with returning tenderness, as her 
pale face struck him, ‘‘I love you as well as ever 
I did, and will try to be as good a husband as I 
can.”’ 

‘*You deceive yourself,’’ she answered, and 
she pressed her hands over her heart, ‘‘ you never 
did love, or you are fearfully changed. Oh, Wal- 
ter, listen to me! I have counted the hours until 
your return, for I have schooled my heart into 
submission, and I can tell you without anger—I 
know I am often chafed, dear—exactly what I 
think and feel. Will you listen patiently, Wal- 
ter?’’ 

‘**'T’o be sure I will.’’ And she sat by his side. 

** You know I was married young, very young 
in years, darling, and the realities of life were afar 
off, and had not come near enough to pain me. 
Our wooing was a short one, and the wedding 
soon followed. Oh, my husband, you were my 
first love,—my first and only! You know not, 
you can never know how strong, and deep, and 
pure is the love I have borne you. After our 
marriage your cares seemed to multiply by your 
own efforts, and they completely absorbed you; 
then you grew cold, oh so cold! such an utter in- 
difference to all my feelings, pursuits, or plea- 
sures; what it has cost me, husband, to endure it! 
I became miserable, out of temper, and ever anxi- 
ous, restless, and troubled; at first my reproaches 
annoyed you, at length you disregarded them, till 
weary and desperate, I vowed a hundred times I 
never would love you, care about you, or think of 
you again. Ah! I cannot do it; my heart is break- 
ing; we must live differently, we must draw our- 
seives away from a world that is eating to the 
very core of our happiness—I will be content with 
little, oh so little in comparison with what I once 
expected so confidently would be mine for ever. 
Sometimes come to me, sit with me, let me hear 
your voice in tones of kindly interest, as once I 
listened to it; look at me with love in your eyes, 
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and in your heart, take this leaden weight from 
mine, and I will bless you for ever,’’ and she 
clasped her arms around him with a burst of pas- 
sionate grief. 

‘* My Eva,”’ he said gently, and evidently much 
moved, ‘‘this is wrong, all wrong. You have 
mistaken my feelings; you know nothing of the 
depths of my love for you. When I am absorbed 
and care-worn, you call it indifference; you are 
displeased and grow cold, fancying the same in 
me. Have more confidence in me; you are often 
in my thoughts, though much conspires to drive 
you thence. Do you remember, I spoke of this 
after our bridal, and told you, our trust must ba 
in our mutual love? And so it must be;—I am 
not conscious of unkindness to you, Eva.’’ 

‘* Nor indifference?”’ 

‘* Never knowingly, or willingly.’’ 

** No—are you not?’’ she said sadly—‘‘ Well, I 
am afraid you will never understand me. My heart 
has a craving for affection, such as it does not 
meet with, for what it is willing to bestow. But, 
come, I will particularize, for I began this lecture 
with a determination to improve you, and I wish 
to give you some idea of what sort of a husband 
you are,’’ and she lifted up her face now bright 
with smiles, and covered with blushes. ‘‘ It is full 
three months, my good man, since you have 
given me a kiss. Oh, shame!’’ 

‘* Bless me, is it possible!’’ he exclaimed with 
a look of astonishment, and, lifting her suddenly 
from the ground, he kissed her face and neck 
until she avowed herself fully satisfied. ‘* That 
will do now, I hope?’’ he said laughingly. 

‘« For the next six months?”’ she asked, inquir- 
ingly, while a sad expression, even then, stole 
over her face; ‘‘ no, it will not.’’ 

‘*T have been to blame, dear Eva,’’ said he, 
tenderly, taking her hand, ‘‘ and I will do better. 
But do not get discontented; cheerfulness rouses 
one, and its reverse fairly drives one deeper in the 
mire of trouble and care, without being hardly 
conscious of it.’’ 

**But will you try and keep your promise? 
We have been five years married now, and how 
many of them you have broken.”’ 

‘We must trust to circumstances—it will all 
come right I have no doubt. You have not enough 
of the sanguine, in this whimsical temperament of 
yours; trust to luck. By the way, talking of 
luck, did you ever know such a bargain as Nor- 
ton’s house?”’ 

Walter Everhart did not notice, and could not 
understand why an expression of hopeless wretch- 
edness and discontent settled dark and heavily 
over the face of his young and lovely wife. 


PART THE THIRD. 


The light was carefully excluded from the lofty 
and gorgeous chamber; every thing that wealth 
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could purchase was around the couch of Eva Ever- 
hart, but the pale brow was bent and suffering, 
and the eyes rested heavily and coldly on every 
object that met their view. 

‘* How do you feel this morning, Eva?’’ said 
her husband. 

** As usual.” 

** Will you ride? I will carry you in my arms 
to the carriage, and it is so softly and skilfully 
cushioned that a ride cannot fatigue you. Will 
you come, dear Eva?’’ 

‘** Ah, do not tease me. I don’t wish to be dis- 
turbed—I don’t wish to ride;’’ and the peevish 
and irritable invalid turned on her couch uneasily. 

‘* Here is the boy, our darling boy, Eva,’’ he 
exclaimed, as a noble child sprang into the room. 
‘** That's a brave little man! why how rosy you 
look this fine morning; cannot you share that 
bright colour with your mother?’ Try and cheer 
her drooping spirits my boy,’’ and fondly he 
caressed him, for he was full of beauty and pro- 
mise, and very dear to the heart of Walter Ever- 
hart. The mother raised her head: 

‘* My dear boy!’’ and she drew him near her, 
her eye lighted for a moment, ‘‘ where is your 
sister, bright one, and what new mischief have 
your little heads been plotting?’’ Light steps 
came bounding into the room as she spoke, and a 
girl of four years old joined them. Eva roused 
fully to the pleasure of being with her children. 
But soon they differed, as little folks are apt to do, 
and there was some wrangling, and much pout- 
ing. ‘The mother, wearied of their presence, sent 
them both away, and voted all children a plague. 
** Yet, what should I be without them,’’ she mur- 
mured with one of those long drawn and heavy 
sighs that now so frequently oppressed her. 

I pray you, my female reader, consider her as I 
now depict her, and reflect that you bear within 
your own bosom the elements of the same misery 
—in a greater or less degree—unless your affec- 
tions be rightly directed. She had neglected the 
first great law of her being, ‘‘to love the Lord 
her God with all her heart;’’ she had made unto 
herself an earthly idol, and the cravings of disap- 
pointed affection were sapping at the springs of 
her life. She had grown irritable and peevish; 
she was alone, emphatically; without sympathy, 
love, or tenderness from her husband; she had 
cast off what he was willing to give, and he now 
felt in reality some of that indifference, which at 
first existed only in her imagination. Her bless- 
ings were turned to curses, and her mind was a 
prey to discontent and vacuity. To woman espe- 
cially is religion of vital consequence in this life. 
Her love is ever deeper, stronger, more absorb- 
ing than man’s, and where is the wife and mother 
living who has not suffered acutely from the want 
of an adequate return to her affection? There are 
moments known only to her own heart, when life 
has been a burden to her; true, she can shake off 
these desponding feelings in most instances, but 
they are a weight on her spirits, a stumbling-block 
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in her onward path, weakening her influence as a 
wife, destroying her efficiency as a mother, and 
filling her own mind with repining, that her lot is 
one of subordination, of trial, and of sorrow. Let 
those of my own sex then, whose experience of 
life convinces them of the mournful truth of what 
I have said, seek for the source of content, of pa- 
tience, of cheerful submission to all that is une- 
qual or painful in their position. Religion will 
not fail them in the darkest hours of adversity, 
and she will be true to them, though they walk 
in the slippery paths of prosperity; her mild and 
steady light will be around them even to the bor- 
ders of the grave, nay, she will shine into its dark 
portals, making them glorious as the ushering 
place into that world of light prepared ‘‘ for those 
who love their God!”’ 
* * * * * 

‘*They will die! the children will die!’’ she 
exclaimed franticly, as, wringing her hands, the 
distracted mother paced up and down her cham- 
ber. ‘‘ Sick unto death! oh doctor, not that, surely 
not that, unsay what you have said, in mercy. 
They will not die? my children!’’ she stretched 
out her clasped hands to the physician, as though 
his word could determine the issue. 

‘* Alas, there is little hope,’’ he replied, mourn- 
fully. ‘‘Be calm, my dear madam, I entreat, 
this ungovernable grief will destroy you.”’ 

‘*Tt certainly will,’’ said her anxious husband. 
‘Oh, Eva, be calm, be calm. I cannot lose you 
all,’’? and he laid his hand tremblingly on her 
shoulder, while the big tears rolled heavily over 
his face. 

‘* Peace both,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ you know no- 
thing of my sufferings. I shall be the veriest 
wretch alive, if I lose them. Alive! I will not 
live, if they die! Oh, save my children!”’ 

‘* Life and death are with the Almighty,’’ was 
the physician’s brief, but solemn reply. 

Eva drew back, and over the wave of human 
passion came ‘‘the still small voice:’’—‘‘ Thou 
hast disregarded his laws and trampled under foot 
his commandments—canst thou complain that His 
hand is heavy upon thee?”’ And Eva listened to 
the voice that had slept within her bosom so long; 
she ‘‘communed with her own heart, and was 
still.”’, Some hours after she sought the sick 
chamber; her loved ones were there hovering be- 
tween life and death; she motioned all to leave 
the room, and she knelt by the bedside, and in 
her heart there was a voice, though her lips ut- 
tered no sound, and God saw, and heard, and an- 
swered. 

There were many nights of care and watching 
after that, but the children lived, and the mother 
was their chief nurse. Long continued and faith- 
ful were the efforts Eva made to secure ‘‘ the 
pearl of great price,’’ and she found His promise 
true, whose word stands fast, and is sure, ‘‘ seek 
and ye shall find.’’ 

* * 
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‘* Ah, Eva, this is pleasant—and so cheerful 
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too’’—said the husband. ‘‘ My sweet wife, I am 
afraid I have been but a poor sort of a husband to 
one so kind and thoughtful. How brightly this 
fire burns! I actually dreaded coming in out of 
the drizzling rain, and finding dark, cold rooms 
closed for the summer. And you are looking so 
well too! You seem anew creature, renewed in 
health and happiness, and perfectly satisfied of late 
it seems to me, with an unsentimental husband— 
is it not so, Eva?”’ 

‘*T am satisfied and thankful for every thing,’’ 
she said sofily, while tears gathered into her eyes. 
** Oh consider, my husband, how much cause I 
have for gratitude, how wicked have been my past 
repinings, and how mercifully God has passed 
them by. The idol is removed from my heart, 
and I humbly trust, that love for the Creator has 
taken its place. I have endeavoured to obey the 
first great commandment, and ‘ other things have 
been added’ unto me. Content and cheerfulness 
move patience and gentleness; and although these 
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virtues are but faintly developed now, they will 
continue to improve, I trust, and grow in strength 
and vigour.”’ 

‘* And have you no fear for ‘ our future?’ Eva, 
I have been a better husband since the children 
were so near to death, but business may absorb 
me again and the past be forgotten.”’ 

‘*] have no more fears, nor doubts, and while I 
trust humbly, it is yet with entireness and strong 
faith that God will order all things for us aright. I 
do not look forward to perfect happiness, but I 
know that I shall have ‘ strength as my day.’ ’’ 

An expression of thoughtfulness came over the 
husband’s face, and he was long silent ere he said: 
‘«' Then for our future happiness you do not trust 
in our mutual love, nor in the force of circum- 
stances that after dividing must bring us together 
again, but’’—he hesitated— 

‘*But in God, my husband, whose hand will 
lead us, and whose arm will guard us, through 
the narrow path that endeth in eternal life!’’ 





TO MOUNT AUBURN. 


BY REV. N. P. TILLINGHAST. 


Sweet Auburn! often have I longed to gaze 

Upon thy wooded vales, and alleys green, 

Thy mimic lakes, that gem the woodland’s maze, 

Like diamonds on the bosom of a queen; 

Thy upland slopes, that lift their heads of green 

Above a landscape, beautiful and wide; 

Thy dells that quietly repose between ; 

While many a column from the pathway’s side 
Tells, with mute lips, the vanity of human pride! 
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A scene of peace! whose pensive beauties vie 
With the famed groves, where old Athena’s son 
Discoursed of death and immortality, 
And realms unseen, by stedfast virtue won; 
Save that life’s pilgrimage was scarce begun 
By those with whom the sage conversed—while I 
May here commune with those whose race is run— 
O’er whom the valley’s silent clods shall lie, 
Till soundsthe Archange}’s trump to summon them on 
high! 


But can it be—that man—whose forming hand, 
Moulded each beauty that these shades disclose 
To my enchanted eye ;—at whose command, 
Obedient, yonder waters breathed repose, 
And proud and high, yon storied marble rose,— 
Ah! can it be, that he should cease to tread 
This subject earth,—these very shades enclose 
His resting place—and o’er his lordly head 
That very marble rise, to mark his narrow bed ? 
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Ah yes !—yet not on man’s majestic brow 
Alone is set the signet of decay; 

In turn the trophied column, too, shall bow 
Its head triumphal,—’neath the iron sway 
Of Time, the imperial city fade away ;— 
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Where art thou, hundred-gated Thebes, whose name 
O’er trembling kingdoms scattered pale dismay ? 
Fallen are thy towers, and broke the gates, whence 
came 
Ten thousand chariots proud to many a field of fame! 


And thus, some future age will view the day, 
When this green Paradise shall be o’erthrown, 
And even of thee, bright Empress of the Bay, 
Be left with ruined Thebes a name alone! 
Nought but the time-worn arch, the mouldering stone, 
Thy monitory tale shall then recall— 
Memorials desolate of grandeur gone— 
While over moss-grown pile, and ruined wall, 
The bat shall flap her wings, the midnight owlet call! 


Is all then transitory ? no! o’er death 
Triumphant still shalt thou, oh virtue! rise ; 
Thou, with angelic hope, and pure-eyed faith, 
Shalt close in peace thy children’s grateful eyes, 
Pointing them to a land beyond the skies ;— 
Then bid their memories bloom in sacred song 
Where’er the Sun in his broad circle flies, 
Till Ganges roll no more his pride along, 

And old Himmaleh rock upon his basis strong! 


Thou, too, shalt give to them the golden keys, 
That ope the portals of a happier clime, 
Where amid groves more beautiful than these 
Laden with blooming gold, the song sublime 
They sing, of victory over thee, oh Time! 
And smile superior at thy boasted power ;— 
While, ever-radiant in celestial prime, 
No longer shall they weep the parting hour, 
Nor see on pleasure’s morn the clouds of sorrow lower! 
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NON-RESISTANCE. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


** He has wronged you, seriously.” 

** Indeed he has.’’ 

‘** But you will seek redress?”’ 

** No,’’ was the meek reply. ‘‘ We are com- 
manded not to resist evil:—when smitten upon 
one cheek, to turn the other. I must bear this 
wrong with patience and christian forbearance. 
Revenge is not a right principle.”’ 

‘* But, my dear sir, revenge has nothing to do 
with the matter. It is a simple question of justice. 
Surely, no thought of retribution can connect itself 
in your mind with the idea of an open contention 
for your rights!”’ 

‘* You think I ought to bring the matter before 
a legal tribunal?’’ 

** Certainly I do.”’ 

‘* What would that be but seeking to have him 
exposed and punished for the fraud he has com- 
mitted?) And would that not be dictated by a re- 
vengeful spirit?’’ 

** Not necessarily. And I am sorry you do not 
seem to separate a principle of justice in your mind, 
from a mere feeling of revenge upon an injurer.”’ 

‘** But even if I were to separate these, would 
not my seeking redress be from a dictate of self- 
ishness? Fisher has fraudulently obtained from 
me three hundred dollars worth of goods, which 
he now, under a mere pretence of right retains, 
and at the same time refuses to pay me for them. 
I can easily afford to lose the amount, in the first 
place; and, therefore, my family and those de- 
pendent upon me, cannot be injured by the trans- 
action. And, in the second place, as he is a 
member of the church an exposure of the transac- 
tion may seriously injure the cause of religion. 
What, then, could prompt me to agitate the mat- 
ter, but a selfish desire to get back the amount 
named, or to be revenged upon him for having 
cheated me?”’ 

‘* You might be actuated by a far higher mo- 
tive.”’ 

‘* What, pray?’ 

** By an abstract love of right.”’ 

** An abstract love of right! How?’’ 

** Do you suppose that no one suffers but your- 
selfin this matter?”’ 

‘*T don’t see how any one can suffer besides 
myself. I lose three hundred dollars worth of 
goods by aman who, while he is openly a fair and 
honourable dealer, is, in heart, a scoundrel.’’ 

** And there, in your idea, ends the matter!’’ 

** Tt does.”’ 

** Do you suppose, that his success in cheating 
you will make him any the less a scoundrel?”’ 
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‘* No, I suppose not.” 

‘* Will it not, in fact, encourage him to take 
advantage of others, in the same way?”’ 

‘* Perhaps it may.”’ 

‘* Then do you not see clearly, that you cannot 
be the only person injured by this transaction? 
That one successful scheme of villany only paves 
the way for ten to follow it?) That, permitting 
yourself, passively, to be cheated out of three 
hundred dollars, really adds to the general amount 
of moral evil, and tends to infuse more of the poi- 
son of dishonesty and wrong into the blood of the 
great social body?”’ 

‘*But, my dear sir, non-resistance in every 
form is with me a principle of action.’’ 

‘* And, my dear sir, does not what I have just 
said, prove to you that it is fundamentally a false 
principle?”’ 

‘*T admit that there is a seeming speciousness 
in what you say. But I must bring you back to 
the Bible doctrine of non-resistance to evil. ‘ But 
I say unto you, that ye resist not evil.’ ‘ Ven- 
geance is mine, saith the Lord, and I will repay. 

‘* You think, then, that resistance to evil is 
wrong?’’ 

we tg 

‘* And yet, only a few minutes ago, you said 
that you did not think it would be right in you to 
encourage selfish and revengeful feelings, which 
would be the case if you sued Fisher. Was not 
this acting upon the principle of resisting evil?’’ 

‘* Oh, but that is another thing. That is resist- 
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ing evil in ourselves. 

‘* But the rule does not specify the kind of evil. 
It merely says—‘ But I say unto you, that ye 
resist not evil.’ If it, therefore, be applicable 
literally, as you understand it, in the one case, it 
must be in the other also. Is not that clear!”’ 

‘*T cannot see it so.”’ 

‘*Tell me, then, by what rule you make the 
passage apply to evils in yourself, and not to evils 
in others when those evils trespass upon the well- 
being of society. Is law right?’’ 

‘* Oh, certainly, as a restraining principle.’ 

** And does not law resist evil?’’ 

‘‘It does. But, the law is the whole body of 
the people acting through appointed functionaries.”’ 

‘* Very well. Now, suppose no man would 
seek protection from the law when wronged, 
would not injustice cover the land? Would not 
evil-minded men cheat and oppress the weaker? 
Would not, in fact, the whole social body become 
diseased, decay, and perish? The law of resist- 
ance to wrong lies at the very foundation of so- 
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ciety. Suppose a man were to break into your 
house at night, would you not resist him? Would 
you not, if you could, prevent him taking your 
goods, and that too violently?’’ 

‘* If I could not persuade him to go out.’’ 

‘*Persuade him! Nonsense! Would you not 
shoot him? Or, if without a deadly weapon, 
attack him with any thing you could get in your 
hands, and maim him if possible?’’ 

‘* Not until I had, at least, made the attempt to 
convince him that he was acting wrong.”’ 

‘* While he quietly knocked you over, and then 
took possession of whatever he wanted! Depend 
upon it, neighbour, you are in error in this mat- 
ter. There are two great parties in this world, 
and as these are opposite to each other in all their 
ends, they must ever be opposed to each other, 
and that actively. These two parties are the good 
and the evil. No peace can ever be made between 
them. Their war is for dominion—the dominion 
of peace, good will, and social order—or the do- 
minion of anarchy, crime, and wretchedness, and 
this war is a war in which each of the parties 
seeks the total destruction of the other. For the 
good to assume that non-resistance is a wise prin- 
ciple, is to show that they do not unite the wis- 
dom of the serpent with the harmlessness of the 
dove. They are like watchmen slumbering in 
the alarm tower, while the enemy is scaling the 
wall. Good must resist evil; and resist it at every 
point.—In no other way can order be maintained 
in society.”’ 

‘* But, in this case, harm would grow out of my 
seeking justice at the hands of Fisher. As you 
know, he is a prominent member of the church, 
and very influential into the bargain.”’ 

‘* What of that?’’ 

**Tt would bring scandal upon the church were 
so active a member, as he is, exposed in so pal- 
pable a fraud.”’ 

‘* How scandal?”’ 

‘*Tt would cause many to say that all religious 
people are hypocrites.’’ 

** Suppose it did. Could that take away from 
any one a good and a true principle? And if it 
did not, it could do no possible harm. On the 
other hand, by your suffering a wolf to remain 
disguised in sheep’s clothing, you are permitting 
him to wound, vitally, the lambs of the flock. A 
corrupt humour in the body may, in its hidden 
activity, reach a vital part, and cause death: but 


in coming to the surface and passing off in violent 


eruptions, it relieves the body from a dangerous 
enemy, and leaves the system ina far more healthy 
condition. Some physicians, who seem to under- 
stand the human, about as well as you, judging 
from what you have said, do the social economy, 
attempt to drive in and dissipate interiorly inci- 
pient eruptions, while others give remedies and 
use means to bring them fully to the surface that 
they may pass off. The former too often entail 
upon their patients some incurable form of disease, 
as consumption, or visceral abscesses; and like 
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them, coverers up and drivers in of evil and cor- 
ruptions in social or religious bodies, provide for 
them incurable maladies.”’ 

‘*T cannot see it so,’’ was the unconvinced 
reply to this. Mr. Walton, who had argued the 
point so closely with this non-resistance friend, a 
Mr. Anderson, finding that all he urged seemed 
to carry with it no conviction, thought it best to 
change the subject. 

It happened, about three months after this con- 
versation, that Mr. Anderson, the advocate for 
non-resistance, was awakened one night by a 
noise which seemed to proceed from below. After 
listening attentively for some minutes, he became 
convinced that there were robbers in the house. 
Here now was the chance of giving his non-re- 
sistance views a trial after a fashion that he by no 
means relished. Quickly dressing himself, his 
first movement was to take up a heavy cane. But 
then, he bethought himself, that, to use this, 
would be a violation of the law in regard to the 
resistance of evil. He must suffer even to be 
despoiled of his goods rather than seek to be re- 
venged on his brother—so he argued, even under 
the trying circumstances in which he found him- 
self placed—so he laid his cane quietly down. 
For some time he hesitated what to do—whether 
to go down and remonstrate with them upon the 
evil of their course, or to endeavour to alarm the 
watch by dumb signals, or shouting from his win- 
dow. While thus debating, the door of his cham- 
ber, in which still lay his wife and children asleep, 
was thrown open, and two men stepped boldly in. 
Such was his position, that with the heavy stick 
in his hand, which he had just laid aside, and a 
brave determination to do his duty like a man, he 
could have knocked both of the intruders down, 
the moment they entered. But this would have 
been wrong in his view,—it would have been re- 
sisting evil. All that was now left for him was to 
reason with them. 

‘* My friends, this is all wrong,’’ he began in a 
mild tone, although he trembled from head to foot 
with fear— 

But before he could utter a word more one of 
the burglars struck him with a heavy bludgeon, 
and he fell senseless to the floor. His wife, 
aroused by the noise of his fall, started up, but 
before her bewildered senses could fully take in 
what was passing round her, she, too, received a 
stunning blow, that caused her to fall back upon 
the bed, apparently lifeless. Fortunately for the 
children they were not awakened. 

The robbers then proceeded quietly to rifle Mr. 
Anderson’s drawers, from which they took a 
pocket-book containing five hundred dollars.— 
Plate, watches and jewelry were also carried off 
to nearly the same amount. 

When Mr. Anderson was next conscious, he 
found himself lying on the floor. He opened his 
eyes, and perceived that all was dark. He list- 
ened, but not asound could be heard. In attempt- 
ing to rise, he found himself so weak, that he 
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could not at first support his own weight; he 
was seized at the same time with a faintness and 
deadly sickness. In placing his hand to his head, 
through which shot a sudden pain, it came in con- 
tact with a cold, slimy mass, the very touch of 
which made his flesh creep. It might be, for 
aught he knew, that half of his head had been 
knocked away, and that it was his brains that he 
had touched! 

After lying quite still for some time, during 
which he was enabled to collect his scattered 
senses, he came to the conclusion that it could 
not exactly be his brains that he had felt. This 
prompted him to make another effort to get up, 
which proved more successful. 

As soon as he had procured a light, he turned 
towards the bed where he had left his wife asleep, 
when he was alarmed to find that she had half 
arisen, and then fallen forward. As he raised her 
up quickly, he perceived that there was the mark 
of a heavy blow on the side of her head and face, 
and that she was very pale and apparently life- 
less. 

By the use of various means that suggested 
themselves in the emergency, Mr. Anderson suc- 
ceeded in bringing his wife back to conscious- 
ness. His children were next looked to, and 
found to be sleeping quietly. After the blood had 
been washed from his head, the mass of matted 
and tangled hair smoothly parted from the wound 
which the robber’s bludgeon had made, and the 
contusion ascertained not to be so serious as to 
let out his brains, Mr. Anderson with rather more 
sense than he had displayed previous to the slight 
excitement of his combative organ by the applica- 
tion of a little ‘‘ club-oil,’’ took up his heavy cane, 
and holding it in a guarding attitude, proceeded 
to ascertain whether his house was still infested 
by burglars. Certain it is, that if any such indi- 
viduals had been found upon the premises, and 
had not fled precipitately, the law that had ruled 
in the conscience of Mr. Anderson, the law of 
non-resistance, would most certainly have been 
broken. 

On the next day, the fact that he had been as- 
sailed by burglars, beaten and robbed of nearly a 
thousand dollars in money and valuable articles, 
became noised abroad. 

Mr. Walton was among the first to call upon 
Mr. Anderson to sympathize with him in his loss, 
and to congratulate him upon having escaped 
with, personally, only a broken head. He found 
him writing an advertisement descriptive of the 
articles which had been carried off; to this adver- 
tisement was attached the offer of a reward for 
the apprehension of the robbers and the recovery 
of the goods. 

** You certainly do not intend publishing this,”’ 
Mr. Walton said, in well feigned surprise, on 
reading over the advertisement which was shown 
him. 

** And why not?’’ asked Mr. Anderson. 

‘* Because it will be a direct violation of your 
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doctrine of non-resistance. Let them go. Why 
should you seek to have them punished?’’ 

‘*To prevent their robbing you next week, if 
for no other reason. If suffered to get off after 
their successful effort at my house, they will only 
be emboldened to rob more extensively.”’ 

‘*Indeed, friend Anderson! That knock on 
your head has brightened your ideas quite con- 
siderably, I perceive,’? Mr. Walton said smiling. 
** A similar application, doubt not, would do much 
good in all cases of like disease. And so you are 
really going to give up your non-resistance prin- 
ciples!”’ 

‘* No, I cannot say that Iam. The present is 
one of those extreme cases which require to be 
dealt with somewhat rigorously.’’ 

‘* But why didn’t you resist the attempt to rob 
you? An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.”’ 

‘*T didn’t see it right to resist by violence, un- 
til I had first remonstrated.’’ 

** And you got knocked down, and your wife, 
whom you are bound by every human and divine 
law to protect, into the bargain for your pains. 
As far as you are concerned, I cannot help saying 
that I think you were served perfectly right. But 
do you think you could have resisted success- 
fully?”’ 

‘*O yes, there is no doubt of that. As they 
entered my chamber, if I had kept hold of my 
stick, and used it, I could have felled them both 
to the floor.’’ 

‘* As a man of sense ought to have done. Well, 
I hope it will teach you a lesson. But 
friend Anderson, that you see the propriety of 
seeking to have these burglars arrested and pun- 
ished, can you not see, likewise, that it is your 
duty to bring Fisher also to justice?”’ 

‘Oh, no—no--no! I can see no such thing. 

‘Why not? Is he any better than your house- 
breakers?) They only took by force what he did 
by fraud—your property. Why then make a dif- 
ference between them. Both are dangerous to 
the good order and well being of society.’’ 

** But think of the injury that would be done to 
religion if Mr. Fisher were exposed? Why it’s 
only a week or two since he was elected presi- 
dent of an auxiliary Bible Society, and you know 
that he is one of the vestrymen at Saint ——’s. 
He is looked up to in the community. He is like 
a branch to which are appended many twigs. Cut 
him down, and numbers fall with him.”’ 

‘* And they had just as well fall as cling toa 
false-hearted, rotten limb like he is.’’ 

**T wouldn’t do it for the world, Mr. Walton. 
The cause of our holy religion forbids it. I would 
rather bear ten times the personal wrong, than be 
a party to the injury that would follow his expo- 
sure.’” 

** Well, do as you think best, friend Ander- 
son. But if this don’t turn out as bad as the 
housebreaking affair, or worse, I am mistaken. 
Let any man prosper in evil courses, and he is not 
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going to give them up—and they will be deeper 
and broader in their blasting effects upon society 
just in the ratio that he gains power and influence 
in the community. Better extirpate a cancer the 
moment its existence is discovered, than suffer its 
corroding fibres to dive down into the physical 
organs so deep, as to involve extensively the sur- 
rounding parts and render its removal almost 
hopeless, or only by the attendance of extreme 
suffering. Evil, unresisted, does not die of itself. 
Like a poisonous plant, it grows rapidly, and be- 
comes harder and harder to subdue the longer it 
is suffered to remain in existence.”’ 

Mr. Anderson made his advertisement offering 
aliberal reward for the arrest of the housebreak- 
ers and recovery of his money. But it was all in 
vain. No trace of either his property or the men 
could be found. 

It was a few months only from the period of the 
robbery, when the excitement in regard to it had 
nearly died away in the interest that other and 
more recent occurrences had naturally awakened, 
that Mr. Walton found himself placed in circum- 
stances very similar to those that had presented 
themselves to his friend Anderson. In the middle 
of the night he was awakened from sleep, and 
soon became aware that some one was endeavour- 
ing to open the door of the room in which himself 
and wife and two younger children were sleeping. 
For a moment his heart fluttered, and sent the 
blood with suffucating repletion to his lungs. 
But he soon grew calm and self-possessed. Sofily 
getting out of bed, he drew on a portion of his 
clothes, and then from a drawer which he always 
kept locked, he took outa large pistol. His pistol 
he carefully examined, placed in it a fresh cap, 
and then with a heavy stick by his side awaited 
the success of the intruder or intruders in their 
attempts to enter his chamber. The removal of 
the key from the lock seemed to be the effort of 
those outside. It was moved and turned as if by 
a pair of small pincers inserted into the key-hole. 
At last it fell, with a slight noise upon the carpet. 

Now came the exciting moment. A false key 
was, in a little while, inserted, and the bolt sprung. 
Then came another pause, after which the door 
gently opened. Mr. Walton had placed himself 
so that he would be partly behind the door, and 
thus unperceived. Ina moment aftera stout man, 
carrying in one hand a dark lantern, and in the 
other a heavy club, stept in noiselessly, and com- 
menced noting with hurried glances the position 
of things in the chamber. Before, however, this 
rapid examination was completed, he fell stunned 
to the floor by a tremendous blow from Mr. 
Walton’s heavy stick. 

Simultaneously with the fall of the robber, 
came the sound of rapidly retreating footsteps 
along the passage without. Swinging open the 
door instantly, Mr. Walton saw a man just in the 
act of descending the stairs. Taking at him de- 
liberate aim he fired, and had the satisfaciion to 
hear him fall heavily upon the ianding. Then 
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returning to his chamber he threw open a window 
and raised a cry of alarm. Watchmen were in 
the neighbourhood and came at once. Descend- 
ing to let them in, Mr. Walton found the man he 
had shot lying where he had fallen, while a large 
pool of blood had formed around him. He did 
not move. The entrance of the watchmen re- 
lieved him from further care over his fallen ene- 
mies, who were removed—the first with only a 
broad, black, tumefied mark from Mr. Walton’s 
cane on his ear and the side of his face, and the 
other with a ball inside his shoulder blade, the 
extraction of which caused him most excruciating 
pain; but left him in no danger of his life. 

Circumstances came out on the trial of these 
men, who were convicted, and sentenced to ten 
years imprisonment in the penitentiary, which 
made it clear that they were the same who had 
broken into Anderson’s house, and escaped pun- 
ishment on that occasion from his childish misap- 
prehension of his duty as a man. 

‘There now, my friend,’’ remarked Walton 
to him after the trial and conviction; ‘‘ all this 
trouble has been brought upon me, because you 
did not resist evil when it encroached upon you a 
few months ago. Had you then opposed force to 
force, under the advantage which you had, you 
might have saved your property and prevented 
the depredation that the villains who escaped 
from you were emboldened to attempt upon me.”’ 

‘*T was wrong in that, I am fully convinced,”’ 
Anderson replied. 

‘‘And not only wrong in that, but wrong in 
other matters.”’ 

“*In what?”’ 

‘« That affair of Fisher, for instance.’’ 

‘* Oh, don’t mention him again, if you please. I 
cannot expose Mr. Fisher. I am content to suffer 
wrong for the good of the whole.”’ 

‘* Surely it cannot be for the good of the whole 
to permit a specious scoundrel to be in their midst 
and his quality unknown, and if he has deliberately 
cheated: you, he will as deliberately cheat others.”’ 

‘But he stands so high, Mr. Walton. Last 
Sunday he went to the communion table. I saw 
him myself. He is said to be getting very pious. 
Perhaps he has repented already of the wrong he 
did me.”’ 

‘‘ Has he made restitution?”’ 

“ne. 

‘* Has he offered to do so?"’ 

“hea” 

‘‘Then I wouldn’t give that (snapping his fin- 
gers) for his piety. A mere cloak under which 
the more successfully to carry out his evil inten- 
tions.”’ 

‘‘T don’t know, I am inclined to hope better 
things—though he did cheat me most shame- 
fully.” 

‘* And you are not the only one that I hear 
complaining of him. I wish he would only try 
one of his games upon me. I reckon I'd show 
him up in less than no time.”’ 
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Time passed on, and Fisher, who has been seve- 
ral times alluded to, went on prosperously in busi- 
ness. He was director in one of the insurance 
companies, also director in two banks, president 
of a Bible society, active member of a state mis- 
sionary society, subscriber to various benevolent 
funds, and with all a very pious member of the 
church. So popular a man had he become, that 
even Mr. Anderson, whose indignation at having 
been cheated by him had been so warm as to pre- 
vent him for some time holding any intercourse 
with him, began to feel honoured in being seen in 
his company. Fisher’s business had, likewise, 
become very much extended. From his connec- 
tions with moneyed institutions, he had the com- 
mand of as much capital as he wanted, and this 
he was using to the best possible advantage. But, 
as his facilities increased, his ideas became more 
extensive, and his head, consequently, filled with 
new schemes and plans by which to acquire im- 
mense wealth. At last the idea struck him of 
getting control of a banking institution, as the 
readiest means of accomplishing the ends he had 
in view. ‘To dothis, it would be necessary in the 
first place to manage the stock in such a way as 
to get himself elected president. The capital 
was two hundred thousand dollars. His first 
movement was to ascertain the names of the share- 
holders. Of the two thousand shares of stock 
that made up the capital of the institution, he was 
satisfied that he could readily manage one fourth, 
by direct application and through pliant friends. 
To make sure of a majority of votes at the annual 
election about to take place, he asked for heavy 
discounts in all the banks, and obtained the sum 
that he wanted, viz. one hundred thousand dollars. 
With this, through brokers and agents, he bought 
up half the capital stock of the bank. He was 
now certain of success. 

It was about a week before the annual election 
for officers, that Mr. Anderson came into the 
store of Mr. Walton, and said— 

‘* Haven't you fifty shares of stock in the Eagle 
Bank, friend Walton?”’ 

‘*T have,’’ was the reply. 

‘* Well, won’t you let me have your proxy at 
the next election?”’ 

** What for?’’ 

‘* We’re going to put Fisher in as president.’ 

** You are!’’ in surprise. 

** Yes. And we'll get him in, too. 
me have your proxy?’’ 

** No, that I will not. 
with a house full of millstones. 
you some years ago?”’ 

‘** Oh, but that’s all past and gone, Mr. Walton. 
I believe he’s an honest man.’ 

** And yet you were cheated by him? I don’t 
understand such kind of honest men exactly.”’ 

‘*Tt has been one of the most pleasing recol- 
lections of my life,’’ replied Anderson, with en- 
thusiasm, ‘‘ that I refrained from an exposure of 
that transaction—that I acted out the principle 
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Didn’t he swindle 
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of not resisting evil. Had I then brought that 
matter to light, his character would have been 
blasted inevitably, and look what a useful man in 
society would have been ruined.’’ 

‘*He’ll do more harm before he dies than 
twenty of your non-resistance people can mend if 
you lived to be as old as Methuselah—mark my 
word for that. This scheming to get himself 
elected president of the Eagle Bank portends no 
good. That’s my opinion.”’ 

** So you won’t let him have your vote?”’ 

‘No, indeed, that I will not. And, more- 
over, if he gets in I will sell out my stock imme- 
diately.’’ 

In due course of time the election came on, and 
Fisher was declared president. For five years 
from that period he ran a brilliant career, inducing 
even prudent men to enter into his schemes. Then 
came a heavy crash, involving hundreds in loss, 
and far too many in utter ruin. For the latter two 
years of that period, he had but a nominal board 
of directors, who were his tools; and they deceived 
the public by a show of supervision over the affairs 
of the institution, while they had no more control, 
or even a correct knowledge of them, than the 
man in the moon. 

The excitement occasioned by the failure of the 
bank made a legal investigation necessary. This 
was at once instituted, and developed a system of 
fraud and imposition that astounded the whole 
community. Among other things that came out, 
was the issue of nearly five hundred thousand 
dollars by the president, which never passed 
through the bank, and had, of course, been used 
for his private ends. During most of the time, he 
had lived in a style of princely splendour, and had 
reigned the little autocrat of the monetary circle. 

The whole result was, that hundreds of persons 
lost their all either as stockholders, depositors, or 
operators, with and under Fisher; among these 
was Mr. Anderson himself. As for Fisher, he 
escaped the penitentiary only by the aid of money 
which he had managed to retain really, though 
not apparently, and upon which he afterwards 
lived at his ease. 

It was during the excitement of these proceed- 
ings that Mr. Walton and Mr. Anderson again 
met. 

**So his majesty has been uncloaked at last,”’ 
remarked the former. 

** And shown to be a scoundrel double-dyed in 
the wool,’’ replied Anderson with bitterness. 

‘* As I always said he was since you related to 
me the manner in which he took the advantage of 
you several years ago.”’ 

‘And if I had not been a fool I might have 
been sure of it tod. As it is, I have been ruined 
by my blind confidence in a man whom I had the 
best reason in the world for distrusting.”’ 

‘* If you alone were the sufferer,’’ Mr. Walton 
said with some little severity in his manner, ‘‘ it 
would be well, for you deserve to suffer; but the 
distress which that scoundrel has wrought in this 
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community is really heart-sickening. And for all 
this, I hold you, sir, to be almost as much to 
blame as Fisher.’’ 

‘* Me, sir!’’ ejaculated Anderson in surprise and 
indignation. 

‘* Yes, sir, you! Had you, as a lover of order 
and justice, for their own sakes, protected this 
community by an exposure of the fraud practised 
upon you, and thus put the people on their guard, 
you would have saved many a widow and orphan 
from being robbed, and many an honest man 
from the loss of his all. But, instead of this, you 
covered up and concealed, from mere external 
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considerations, and for the sake of appearances, 
his crime, when I warned you of the danger of 
doing so, and showed you that you were acting 
from narrow and erroneous views of things; and 
not only so, but gave him your countenance and 
support in his grandest scheme of villany. But, it’s 
no use for me to preach now. The horse is stolen, 
and to lock the stable door would be an idle cere- 
mony.”’ 

Anderson turned away in silence, painfully con- 
scious that he had his own share of the responsi- 
bility of Fisher’s too successful villany to bear. 
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MRS. S. C. HALL. 


BY THEO. LEDYARD CUYLER. 


I was strolling down the old Brompton road 
one pleasant evening last fall, and meeting a 
labouring man, I inquired if he knew the residence 
of Mrs. Hall. ‘‘ Oh! yes,’’ said he, with a tip of 
his hat, ‘‘ go along this road till you come to a 
pretty little cottage, covered over with trees, with 
a green railing in front, and ‘The Rosary’ on the 
brass plate; that is the place.’’ With sucha lumi- 
nous direction I could not well go astray, and in 
ten minutes I was giving a tweak at the bell-rope 
of this little ‘‘ House Beautiful.”’ 

Having a commission from an American friend, 
I was shown at once into the snug parlour, where 
I found a group seated around the fireside. On! 
those English firesides! I never can forget them. 
Of all the pleasant recollections of the old world, 
the most perfectly pleasant are those connected 
with the homesof England. If astranger wishes to 
gather the most favourable impression of the Eng- 
lish character, let him not go to the Palace, or the 
Parliament, to the court rooms, or the counting 
rooms, to the splendid mansions of the nobility, or 
the huts of the poor; let him rather see the refined 
and well educated commoners, and those by their 
own quiet firesides. But to return from the digres- 
sion. ‘The most conspicuous figure of the group, 
of course, was the authoress—not as an authoress, 
however, but asthe ladylike head of the family; 
for Mrs. Hall has too much sense to attempt any 
of that silly display of lionism, which is the sure 
mark of pedants and of fools. My reception was 
most cordial, and [ found myself at once domes- 
ticated in the circle, enjoying the ‘‘ full flow of 
London talk.’’ 

But how does she look? inquires some modest 
country lassie, who has sat up until her bright 
eyes ached, in reading ‘ Mary Ryan’s Daughter.”’ 
I will tell you, my jewel, so that when you get 
another precious morceau from beyond the water, 
you may have a perfect image of your benefac- » 
tress. She is not a very large woman, nor indeed ° 
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is she a very small one, and she has a bonny 
round figure. Her eyes are dark, and bright as 
your own, her forehead is exceedingly broad, and 
her hair is dark brown, dressed in the Grecian 
style. She has a complexion somewhat florid, and 
a nose slightly concave, which are the only marks 
she bears of her native land; she would not be an 
Irish lady without them. 

I am no physiognomist, and never affected that 
superhuman knowledge of the character, to be 
drawn from the shape of the mouth, the contour 
of the nose, or the arch of the brow; I only saw 
that she was goodly to look upon, and that was 
enough. Her eyes, and her lips too, spake over- 
flowing kindness, and that to me, young, and a 
stranger, was far more than if they had displayed 
the fire of Shelley, or the lordly curl of Byron. I 
do not mean by this that her face is wanting in 
intelligence; far from it. I only mean that the 
learned trash often written about the personal ap- 
pearance of the eminent, is to me eminently ridi- 
culous. 

‘The evening was passed in most delightful lite- 
rary conversation. Mrs. Hall is a charming con- 
verser, easy and vivacious; she laughs frequently, 
and sometimes almost immoderately. And no 
wonder, for Mr. Hall is an exceedingly humorous 
He tells an Irish story admirably, and 
illustrates it with most irresistible gestures. 

Mr. H. is a lawyer, but is known to the world 
as an accomplished literateur, and the author of 
several very attractive little pieces. He is at pre- 
sent engaged upon a new edition of the old Eng- 
lish Ballads, and is also assisting his wife in the 
preparation of a magnificent work on Ireland—its 
scenery, character, &c. 

Were it not for the gross impropriety, too often 
committed by the Boy Jones school of tourists, of 
blazoning the private conversation of distinguished 
individuals, I might relate many anecdotes of Mrs. 
Hall and her literary cotemporaries. But I know 
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that she will pardon me for telling my lady friends 


how much | was interested in her description of 


Miss Edgworth, her trim little figure—ber charm- 
ing peculiarities—her girlish, vivacious manner— 
her attachment to her neighbours, and the suc- 
cessful diplomacy with which she settles all their 
quarrels. She told me, too, of an evening, many 
long years ago, when a brilliant array of talent 
and beauty thronged her little parlours to greet 
the gifted and ill-fated Wiss Jewsbury on her first 
entrée into London life; and how the blushing 
girl, fresh from the adulation of a provincial town, 
wondered, in her childish simplicity, that all the 
wits and scholars that shone around her, did not 
fall down before the prodigy which had astonished 
the humbler wits of her native Manchester. 

To give additional interest to these remuinis- 
cences, she took me into an adjoining room, whose 
walls were covered with pictures of the literati of 
this century. ‘lo me, who am no connoisseur in 
the fine arts, it was better than half the Louvre. 
The first that struck me on entering, was the soft, 
angelic face of L. E. L., the cherished friend of 
Poor L. E. L.! 


suddenly on a dark, foreign coast, and many a one 


my hostess. Her star went down 


who had rejoiced in its steady light, sought for it 


in vain, ‘ with wondering and with tears.’ Close 
by, and in striking contrast, were the large 
rolling eyes, comical mouth, and long rakish hair 


Boz. 


One look from them is as overpowering as 


of the inimitable Real gas burners, those 
eyes! 
A thousand pities 
that the hand which created Kateand Little Nell, 
Notes.”’ 


When will authors learn the valuable maxim that 


a shake of his brotherly hand. 


should have created those ‘‘ American 


a half is often more than the whole; and when 
they have written themselves up, it is better to 


THE CLIME OF THE CREOLE. 


stop before they have written themselves down. 

Running your eye over Mrs. Jamieson, Camp- 
bell, Moore and Byron, you will spy the meek, 
fair, grandmother-like face of my dear friend, 
Miss Joanna Baillie, that lives up on Hampstead 
Hill. There she lives in her little brick cottage, 
the venerable survivor of the old school of authors. 
Sir Walter and Coleridge are long since gone, and 
Southey is just gone, and there is no one to talk 
with of the olden time, save when she enjoys an 
occasional visit from Wordsworth. But where is 
he? Look along the wall until you come to a 
long, melancholy face, with half closed eyes, and 
scanty white hair, falling gracefully on the shoul- 
ders, and you have the patriarch of Rydal. Here 
he is, looking just as he did that bright sunshiny 
morning, when he gave me his parting benediction 
before the door of his ivy-crowned cottage. It 
was worth a trip across the Atlantic, that ‘‘ God 
bless you,’’ from old William Wordsworth. 

From this room we went into the sanctum of 
the authoress. It contains a well arranged library, 
an antique cabinet of bygone days, presented by a 
friend, and in one corner stood a little table, to 
Mrs. H. pointed, and modestly said, 
‘**'There I always write.’ 

To that little table the Irish peasantry owe a 
debt as great as that which Scotland has already 


which 


paid to the old arm-chair of Abbottsford, and the 
still humbler stool by the ingle side of Dumfries. 

But my sheet is full, and I bid Mrs. Hall and 
my readers good night, with the heartfelt assurance 
that if our gifted friend shall ever visit our-shores, 
she will find so many bright eyes, and open hands, 
and warm hearts, that she will verily believe she 
is once more among the green hills of her native 
Wexford. 
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O say, have you sailed o’er those glad sunny waters, 
In whose purple lap lie the isles of the south ; 
Where the 


The emerald tints of her beauty and youth? 


goddess of nature, with richest hand scatters 


O say, have you ranged o'er the translucent deep, 

In the bed of whose crystal wave glistens the pearl ; 
On whose glassy bosom the winds ever sleep; 

Whose wavelets melt sofily on borders of coral ? 

O say, have you wandered through these sunny seas, 
Amidst islands whose verdure is gorgeous and glowing ; 
Where cloyed with aroma through tamarind trees, 
Over Llano and Loma, ‘round Corraline keys, 

Blows the breath of the heavens, the spice laden breeze, 


Fruit, flower, and foliage waving and wooing ? 
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CREOLE, 


THE ISLES OF THE IND. 


At morn, from the shore upon perfumed wings buoyed, 

It seeks the blue waters afar o’er the deep; 

3ut when with the waves’ purple crest it hath toyed, 

Then back, in green groves and glad grottoes to sleep, 

It comes, *midst dark mangroves, its revels to keep, 

Or play with their leaves where the lone willows weep. 

O say, have you roamed o’er the region of palin, 

Where the orange aye wears or its fruit or its bloom; 

Where the amaranth burdens the zephyr with balm, 

And the cinnamon wafis o’er the grove its perfume ; 

Where the pineapple ripens, the guava tree flowers, 

And the broad-leafed banan casts its shade o’er bright 
bowers; 


Where the Paroquette flutters in forests of lemon, 
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And the Humming-bird buries itself in the rose; 

Where the Oriole sings in the shade of the almond, 

And the Mock-bird by moonlight, disdaining repose, 

In glad notes, o’er the garden his melody throws; 

Where the Troupiale springs to the mangosteen, 

And the Gold-bird wings through the mangoes green ; 
Where the lone willow weeps by the door of the chateau, 
And the slave boga sleeps by the oars of his batteau, 
While like music from heaven, through garden and glade, 
Comes the sweet wild song of the Creole maid; 

While in bower and balcony—grotto and grove, 

Breathe the accents of lovers, the soft tales of love? 


Oh! ’tis bliss to recline by those gay jasmine hedges, 
Where the bond-servant robs the red grape of its wine, 
Which the Creole quaffs off with delight, as he pledges 
The land of the aloe, the citron, and vine! 


To dwell in those islands, whose heaven is azure! 

Whose clouds are like snow tinged with purple and gold! 

Whose daughters, to see, is to love without measure ; 

Whose bosoms are pyres that never grow cold! 

In this land where romance with each day dream is 
blending, 

*Midst a band where the dance aye its rapture is lending, 

In those fair climes of beauty, of music, and love, 

O say, has it e’er been your fortune to rove ? 


Yes! in dreams of my boyhood, in days of my youth, 

My soul longed to look on the lands of the South, : 

For its real romance my heart panted and pined, 

Till the wind grasped my sail—then away on the wind— 

For the clime of the Creole—the isles of the Ind! 

And I wandered afar o’er that broad central ocean, g 

Where the southern cross in the blue vault on high, 

Points to the believer the sign of devotion, 

The symbol of passion revealed in the sky; 

Where the Star of the pole stoops and kisses the billow; 

Where the sun of the Equinox gilds the dark sea; 

Where the moon of the tropics looks smiling and mellow 

Through her veil of pure silver on earth, wave, and tree; 

And I steered my light barque through the far rolling 
stream, 

Where the rose-coloured nautilus rides the blue wave, 

Passing seas on whose bosom the purple weeds gleam, 

Or hiding itself in some lone coral cave: 

And I traversed the breast of the Mexican deep, 

That circles around the fair isles of the Ind: 

In a clime where the gold bordered clouds never weep, 

I spread my white sail, braced my sheet to the wind: 

And I anchored my barque in the Corraline sea, 

’Midst those gems of the ocean, those evergreen isles, 

O’er whose gardens the breeze, roaming fragrant and free, 

Bearing balm from the flower, and spice from the tree, 

Scarce rocks the bright blossom, whose wealth it despoils. 

I have dwelt in those islands: then talk not of Eden! 

’Tis here that the gorgeous, the glowing, the gleaming, 

On fruit, leaf, and flower, in color aye streaming, 

Begarland a home for the fair Creole maiden, 

In bowers with foliage brilliant and beaming. 

’Tis no fabulous heaven, where Houris abound, 

But here the Jorullo of Earth may be found: 

Then talk not to me of your Houris and Peris, 

The mirage of fancy—the mocking ideal, 
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Whose dreamy conception the mind ever wearies, 

Till the long baffled sense turns to beauty that’s real: 

And where will you match the fair form of the Creole? 

*Tis not with your Georgian, your Gaul, or your Greek. 

No more of your blue-eyed Circassian speak. 

O cheat us no longer with lies of the Roman, 

Your parvenu tourist whose theme has been woman! 

The fables of poets—the fancies of fools— 

The visions of dreamers—the hack themes of schools. 

Not e’en the dark daughter of Spain can compare 

With the lovely senora whom God has placed there; 

Though the same liquid eye, and the rich raven tresses, 

And the deep lasting love for the heart she caresses, 

And the pouting red lip, with its smile so enchanting, 

Yet the Paphian form to Spain’s maiden is wanting; 

To the Creole that forma divina is given, 

It bears the true stamp of the signet of heaven! 

[t marks the broad Llanas—the Mexican Highlands, 

The cerras, savannas, the pampas, the islands ; 

’Tis found in the pueblo—’tis found in the ranche, 

From the Chilian shore to the northern Comanche: 

’Tis found in the casa, the castle, cabana, 

But fairest of all in thy portales Havana! 

Then tell me no more of the climes of the East, 

Where loveliness lives but the vision of story, 

But come to the flowering isles of the West, 

Where beauty still reigns in a halo of glory. 

Come, see in those bowers with elegance laden, 

As she, ’midst the flowers, the lost one of Eden, 

Far fairer than fancy, the proud Creole maiden, 

Still lofty and lustrous, still lovely and loving, 

Like an angel of light, in those fair bowers moving. 

There is love in that bosom that’s heaving so high— 

There is bliss on that lip, there is soul in that eye— 

And its deep liquid light gushing forth in each glance, 

Thrills the heart of the gazer with more than romance: 

There is mind in the dark orb; there’s mind on that brow; 

Does not each graceful action its presence avow ? 

There’s the music of heaven in that melting voice; 

Oh! such melody even makes sorrow rejoice! 

For it speaks to the heart like the wild words of Hole, 

In the night lone and drear when the shade’s on the 
dial; 

Vain the notes of the lute—vain the voice of the viol,— 

Let the harp strings be mute, by the song of the Creole! 

Tis the sweet song of love, which the heart cannot sate, 

Like the song of the turtle-dove wooing his mate! 

Oh! how lovely at morn, when her languishing eye 

Resembles the mellowing blue of her sky! 

But lovelier still at the hour of even, 

When the light contradanza its rapture hath given; 

Then her glance is as bright as the stars of her heaven— 

Oh! the gleams of pure love from those rolling orbs given, 

The pen of a poet would wildly inspire! 

The heart of a hermit would kindle to fire! 

Then ho! spread my sail! lay my barque to the wind! 

Once again hath my heart for those fairy scenes pined! 

Up aloft! loose the gaskets! lay out! loose away ! 

Haul aft—on the starboard! come lads—let her pay ! 

Sheet home—the jib'—foresail! sheet home—there, belay! 

Like an eagle’s broad wing the white sail graps the wind ! 

Ho—hurrah! for the land of the noble in mind! 

The clime of the Creole, the isles of the Ind, 
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KITTY 


MAYO. 


“T often came where I did hear of her.””—Merchant of Venice. 


BY H. T. TUCEERMAN. 


** WILL you go?”’ 

** If possible, but I cannot promise.’’ 

‘* Well, if you do not, may you meet Kitty 
Mayo!”’ Thornton waved his hand, 
and turning his horse’s head towards the Chiaja, 
left me in the midst of the crowded Toledo. He 
had been arguing for a quarter of an hour, to in- 
duce me to leave Naples with him the next morn- 
ing in the steamer for Civita Vecchia, and happy 
should I have been to secure such an agreeable 
companion, but it was so doubtful whether I 
could obtain the requisite signatures to my pass- 
port, and despatch a variety of parting arrange- 
ments, that I steadily refused to give my impor- 
tunate countryman a more decisive answer. A 
curious malediction, methought, after we nad 
separated, ‘‘may you meet Kitty Mayo!’’ What 
can it mean? Probably nothing more than one of 
Thornton's jokes, broached for the very purpose 
of mystifying me. Before night, I had reason to 
congratulate myself on my non-committal reply, 
as I found it desirable to linger for several days 
more within the beautiful precints of Parthenope. 
Indeed, so fully occupied was my time the next 
day, that I did not reach the quay soon enough to 
bid my friend farewell, which I regretted the 
more as he was on his way home. The steamer 
was still visible, however, and as I watched her 
recede, the thought of the mysterious penalty an- 
nexed to my stay, came freshly to mind, and 
revived my curiosity, so that the name of *‘ Kitty 
Mayo” uttered in Thornton’s mock-heroic tones, 
rung in my ears all the morning. 

Some weeks after this incident, S——, our ex- 
cellent consul at P , stood by the carriage 
window in the act of handing me some letters of 
introduction, when his confidential porter came up, 
and drawing him aside, whispered a few words 
which instantly brought a cloud to his brow. He 
expostulated for several minutes in a subdued 
voice with the man, and as he withdrew cried out 
to him, ‘tell her I am gone to America, tell her 
any thing, but get rid of her by all means."’ 

‘You need not smile,’’ he added, as we shook 
hands, ‘‘it is of no forsaken beauty of whom I 
speak.”’ 

‘« Who, then,’’ I asked, ‘‘ can have excited such 
aversion in so friendly a heart?’’ 

‘Kitty Mayo,”’ he replied, and before I could 
obtain an explanation, the postillion cracked his 
whip, and we were dashing noisily along the 
pavement. I solaced myself by resolving to write 
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So saying, 





for a solution of the problem, as soon as I arrived 
at my journey’s end; but the execution of this pur- 
pose was indefinitely postponed, and months glided 
by before my latent curiosity was gratified. I was 
taking my first walk in Malta, under the guid- 
ance of Lieutenant H , whose gallant frigate 
had been ten days in the harbour of Valetta; long 
enough to initiate a keen, observing man into the 
chief wonders of the island. We had paid our devo- 
tions at the tombs of the Knights at the church of 
St. John, enjoyed the fine view from the ramparts, 
caught the glance of many a dark eye from the bal- 
conies, and were now threading the street that leads 
from the Nix Mangare stairs, amid a swarm of beg- 
gars whose tattered garbs and haggard features con- 
trasted strangely with the ample silk mantles of 
the Maltese ladies, and the gay uniforms and rosy 
cheeks of the English officers. In the midst of 
our lively discourse, while the vivacious lieutenant 
was unfolding, in his spirited way, a rich stock of 
anecdote and by-way comment, he suddenly grew 
silent, and casting a searching look along the line 
of pedestrians, hastily whispered, ‘‘ excuse me, 
and come and dine at five.’’ The next moment 
he had dexterously wound through the crowd, and 
disappeared at the first corner. 

The best hotels in Malta were the palaces of 
the Knights in the palmy days of their order. The 
lofty and spacious rooms, floored with marble 
or polished stucco, and arched by elaborately 
painted ceilings, have an air of undecayed mag- 
It was in such an apartment that I sat 
The weather, though 





nificence. 
at dinner with H . 
Christmas was close at hand, breathed the cool 
softness of spring. It was what a celebrated 
authoress terms a crystal day. The west wind 
that played through the open window, scarcely 
stirred the rich curtains, while the horizontal rays 
of the sun caught from them a crimson glow that 
touched every goblet with a ruby hue. The vase 
in the centre of the table was filled with the rich- 
est flowers; and on the sideboard was temptingly 
arranged a dessert consisting of grapes, pome- 
granates, prickly-pears, and that truly Maltese 
luxury, the China orange. A scene so redolent 
of the balmy south, was too captivating to our 
northern imaginations, not to induce correspond- 





ing associations, and accordingly our talk was of 
the clime, and music, and fair women, and the 
dreams of youth. But when twilight stole upon 
us, the sudden chill of the air, and the duskiness 
of the vast chamber, altered our mood at once; 
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and we were glad when the landlord had closed 
the ponderous shutters, and lighted a fire in a 
grate at a corner of the room. When seated be- 
side the cheerful flame, with a Turkey carpet be- 
neath our feet, and the circular slab between us 
adorned with an urn, throwing up its ‘‘ steamy 
column,”’ flanked by a row of bright candles, we 
naturally thought of Cowper and domestic life, 
tea and sleigh-rides, newspapers and home. My 
naval friend, like most brave men, was of a 
kindly temper, and this new train of ideas seemed 
to recall to his mind his abrupt desertion in the 
morning. 

**Can you imagine why I quit you in such a 
hurry?’ he asked. 

‘Why, no,”’ said I, ‘‘if I did not know your 
aversion to debt, I should have supposed you saw 
a dun approaching, and were it not for your most 
unprofessional love of peace, I could fancy you 
suddenly recollected an affair of honour to be set- 
tled at noon.”’ 

‘* You are wide of the mark. I was frightened 
away by the sight of a yellow shawl, and a straw 
bonnet trimmed with faded green. A singular 
antipathy, you will say, but I have a better reason 
for my fancy than Shylock gave for his. It was 
not the costume so much as the wearer that I 
was fain to avoid, though I discovered afterwards 
it was all a false alarm.”’ 

‘*If it is no secret, pray who was the supposed 
monster whose very effigy could thus annihilate 
such gallantry as yours?”’ 

** Kitty Mayo.”’ 

** How fortunate!’’ I exclaimed; ‘‘ now for the 
long-desired explanation. Know, my friend, that 
a meeting with the mysterious personage you 
have named, has been assigned me as a penance. 
Who is she? What is she? Where is she? Shall 
I ever see her?”’ 

‘* Heaven forbid!’’ replied the lieutenant, look- 
ing round as if he expected an apparition to start 
from the shadows of the opposite wall; then de- 
liberately lighting a prime Havana, he drew nearer 
the fire, and composed himself to talk like a man 
who is conscious of that inspiring presence, a 
good listener. 

‘* There is more than one elderly gentleman in 
Philadelphia, whose heart, lapped in a life of 
comfortable routine, yet warms occasionally at 
the thought of Catherine Mayo. She was the pret- 
tiest Quaker girl of her day, and an heiress be- 
sides. ‘There was a schism among the Friends, 
and she joined the reformers. Ina year the meek 
and silent Quakeress became a restless and zeal- 
ous sectarian. ‘The spirit of independence once 
raised in one whose existence had been so formal 
and constrained, knew no bounds. First she 
cast off the bonds of the church, then those of her 
family, and finally the ties of country became 
wearisome, and she embarked one day in a Lon- 
don packet, and for twenty years has been roving 
by herself about the Mediterranean. Her kindred 
have grown weary of interfering with her move- 
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ments, her beauty has long since vanished, but 
her money she hoards with miserly care. Being 
thus afloat upon the world, she claims the protec- 
tion and services of every American she meets, 
with a pertinacity that cannot be refused. She 
clings to a compatriot like Sinbad’s old man of 
the sea, and keeps reappearing to the same indi- 
vidual as often as Monsieur Tonson. She has no 
taste, no delicacy, no consideration, and no tact, 
and yet she is neither crazy nor wicked. She is 
for ever making blunders, and placing herself in 
ludicrous dilemmas; and whoever from motives of 
benevolence or patriotism befriends her, is sure to 
come in for a share of the consequences. She 
neither dresses nor talks nor acts like any other 
of her sex. You see her straying along, with a 
yellow shawl, straw bonnet trimmed with faded 
green, and a little old fur muff, under cover of 
which she clasps her purse. Kitty has persecuted 
the consuls in these regions well-nigh to death, 
and darts upon every unsuspecting traveller from 
America, like a hawk on its prey. Every one 
who has ever experienced her exactions, shuns 
her as if she were a poor relation. Her victims 
are numberless, and the history of their individual 
sufferings would make a series of tragic comedies. 
The first time I saw Kitty was one fine morning, 
when we were anchored in the bay of Naples. 
She made her appearance at the side with the 
yellow shawl, straw bonnet and muff, and called 
for me. I found her seated in a leaky boat, towed 
by a decrepid old man, who brought her for half 
price. She insisted upon coming on_ board, 
notwithstanding the wet decks, and urgently 
requested a private interview on business of im- 
portance. My brother oflicers turned aside to 
hide their smiles, and I led the way to the cabin. 
She began a rambling tirade against mankind in 
general, and her countrymen in particular, and 
set forth the decline of gallantry in no measured 
terms, concluding by adjuring me as an American 
and a gentleman, to procure her a ticket for the 
court ball that night. In a fit of good-nature, I 
promptly acceded to her request, and agreed to 
call for her at aseasonable hour. It was impos- 
sible for the carriage to enter the narrow street 
where she lodged, and it was with no little diffi- 
culty that I picked my way to the door, and 
mounted three flight of stairs. I found her attired 
in a white gown, very long in the waist and very 
low in the neck, with an old blue ribbon for a 
sash, after the primitive manner of country girls 
at home. Indian moccasons and a necklace of 
enormous black beads completed her costume. I 
was confounded at the idea of ushering such a 
figure into the palace, and, as a desperate expe- 
dient, dropped the extra ticket unperceived into a 
chafing dish that stood on the floor, and then, as 
politely as possible, informed Kitty that I had no 
ticket, and trusted she would take the will for the 
deed, and give up the idea of the ball. ‘By no 
means,’ she exclaimed, ‘it is just like all you 
men, but I'll go in spite of you.’ I bowed, 
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and expressing my regret for her disappointment, 
hastened away. An hour afterwards my whole 
attention was absorbed by the lovely Contessima 
Monti. A long cherished wish was that evening 
gratified. I had been introduced to that beautiful 
creature, and was in high spirits, playing the 
agreeable to both mother and daughter, and quite 
the envy of half the men in the saloon, when our 


attention was attracted by the announcement of 


the master of ceremonies, the Prince Mantini, 
General Noto, and the Signora Non Importa. The 
last name (literally, no matter) caused us to look 
towards the door, when who should I see but 
Kitty herself, in the same detestable plight, with 
the addition of a perfect mop of yellow curls upon 
her head. She advanced simpering, curtseying 
and looking about her, and, as it were by instinct, 
caught sight of me immediately. In vain I en- 
deavoured not to recognise her. She came towards 
us with the most complacent familiarity, and 
exclaimed with no little triumph, ‘ You see I’ve 
kept my word,’ and passing her arm within 
mine, declared she never was so delighted to see 
any one in her life. Imagine my chagrin and 
confusion. I seemed to feel the dark eyes of the 


Contessima burning my very heart with a gaze of 


mirthful curiosity. Kitty seemed totally uncon- 
scious of the notice she was attracting. ‘Let a 
woman alone for invention,’ said she. ‘How do 
Why, I made my 
hair-dresser bring me to the door in his cab, and 
waited till I saw the Prince Montini and General 
Noto, and walking up stairs before them, pre- 
tended to faint. They, supposing I had become 
separated from some party, came to my assist- 
ance, and accompanied me to the door, so that I en- 
tered in their wake, only that stupid fellow when 
I told him it was of no consequence about an- 


you suppose I got admission? 


nouncing me, must needs bawl out Signora Non 
Importa.’ The Contessima, meanwhile, pitying 
my embarrassment, had engaged her mother in 


ron 
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conversation, and now, suppressing her inclination 
to laugh at the ridiculous airs and attire of my 
companion, addressed her in Italian, and inquired 
if she danced. Kitty was all agog at this volun- 
tary politeness, and essayed to inform the Con- 
tessima that she could not dance, in consequence 
of having struck her foot against a stone the day 
before, but instead of mapietra grande she said 
Pietro il grande. The idea of such a figure com- 
ing in contact with Peter the Great was too 
much even for her gravity, and I was fain to lead 
Kitty away, amid the half-suppressed titters of 
the company. Our envoy at Naples at the time 
was D . The moment we encountered him, 
Kitty demanded as an American to be presented 
to the queen, which the ambassador with obvious 
reluctance consented to, provided she could man- 
age to appear in a proper dress. Mrs. G——, 
our amiable countrywoman, at that moment ap- 
proached, and, with most superfluous kindness, 
sent Kitty to her own house in her carriage, with 
a line to her sister, and in an incredibly short 
time, she reappeared in an appropriate costume. 
D—— gently insinuated that after the presen- 
tation, custom merely required her to bow to her 
Majesty, and passon. But this was too great 
a sacrifice for her ambition, and she smirkingly 
told the queen that ‘she was very happy to make 
her acquaintance.’ This speech was too unique 
not to fly from mouth to mouth, and as Kitty 
had resumed her hold upon my arm, I was obliged 
for three hours to stand the battery of a thou- 
sand eyes, directed with no little amazement at 
my eccentric companion. There I stood ‘in a 
cold sweat like a martyr, and you may be sure it 
was a full year before that evening ceased to 
furnish jokes aboard the frigate. Do you wonder 
the very idea of the woman is alarming? But 
your cigar is out, and much as I love the fragrant 
weed, I would rather never smoke another than 
have you meet Kitty Mayo.’ 
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AMERICAN SCULPTORS IN ITALY. 


(Extract from a Letter to the Editor.) 


‘* Mr. Brown, who has been in Florence but a 
few months, is now modelling a statue of a Young 
Indian. Clevenger is also modelling the statue 
of an Indian Warrior; and Powers has just cast 
a statue of a ‘ Grecian Captive,’ which is much 
more admired than his statue of Eve. 

‘* The report which, during the past winter, has 
been in circulation in the United States, relative 


to the attempt to assassinate Powers, has amused 
the artists greatly; there was no truthinit. How- 
ever, Mr. Powers had the gratification of reading 
his own ‘ Obituary,’ very kindly written, also a 
‘Sketch of his Life,’ which appeared here, in the 
English papers, copied, as it was stated, from the 
American.’’ 
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BACHELOR’S HALL. 


THE POETRY BY T. MOORE. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY R. CULVER. 


JUST PUBLISHED, AND PRESENTED TO THE LADY’S BOOK BY J. G. OSBOURN. 


Entered according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1843, by J. G. Osbourn, in the Clerk’s Office cf the District Court 
fur the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
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days of my life! Sure but I think whata burnin’ disgraceitis, Niver at all tobe get-tin’ a wife. 
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Now, like a hog in a mortar bed wallowing, His meal being over, his table’s left sitting so, 
Awkward enough, see him knading his dough; Dishes take care of yourselves if you can; 

Troth! if the bread he could ate without swallowing, But hunger returns, then he’s fuming and fretting so, 
How he would favour his palate you know. Och! let him alone for a baste of a man! 

Pots, dishes, pans and sich greasy commodities, Late in the night when he goes to bed shiverin’, 
Ashes and prata skins, kiver the floor: Niver a bit is the bed made at all; 

His cupboard’s a store house of comical oddities, He crapes like a tarapin, under the kiverin’, 
Things that had niver been neighbours before. Bad luck to the picture of Bachelor’s Hall. 
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“ There is a reaper, whosé name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen, 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 


“ And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The Jowers she most did love; 

But she will find them all again, 
In the fields of light above.” 


How many, many of the fair blooming flowers of 
household love will the stern Reaper gather during this, 
his harvest month! How many opening buds of sweet 
promise to the mother’s heart, are now fading, day by 
day, while her cares to revive them are powerless, and 
her tears fall as vainly as the dews on the mown grass ! 

Is it, indeed, the order of divine Providence, that so 
large a proportion of the human race shall fall in the 
opening scene of life? Is it the law of nature that one 
fourth (in cities nearly one half) of the children born, 
shall die before reaching the age of five years? Or is it 
the ignorance, incompetence or ill management of those 
to whom is committed the care of infancy, that this early 
harvest of Death is so abundantly furnished ? 

That the latter must be true, in a good degree, is conclu- 
sively shown by the fact, that the mean duration of life has 
increased with the advance of Christian civilization, and 
is greater just in proportion as the moral and physical na- 
ture is developed and strengthened. In ancient Rome, 
the mean duration of life, among the better classes, with 
all their comforts at command, was but thirty years — and 
now the mean duration of life for the whole people of 
Great Britain, poor and neglected as many of them are, 
is about forty-four years. We see then that moral and 
physical improvement have already lengthened the 
thread of hope for human life, nearly one third; and yet 
no ene will assert that all which is needed, which is pos- 
sible has been done, whiie the mortality among children 
in our cities is, during the summer months, so great. 
“ What shall we do?” inquire the poor, weary, anxious 
mothers, “ how shall we save our pale, perishing flowers 
from the sickle of the destroyer? We are here in the 
hot, dusty city: we cannot leave it. The best food we 
can procure for our little children is often unsuitable. 
We have no conveniences for bathing. The very aireven 
comes into our close reoms loaded with foul vapours; and 
we have no garden, no green spot, where our little ones 
can set down their tender feet and breathe the fresh 
cool breeze of the morning and evening hour. What 
shall we do?” 

Truly, here are causes of sickness and sorrow and slow 
wearing cares, for all who are now in “ populous cities 
pent,” of which woman’s heart only can feel the full 
bitterness. And is it not the province of woman to 
plead the cause of “little children?” Will it be deemed 
officious interference with man’s prerogative if we ven- 
ture to suggest, to the guardians of this pleasant city of 
Philadelphia, how much they might do to promote the 
happiness and health of those families who are obliged 
to remain during thie oppressive seagon in the city, if 


they would allow to little children and their attendants, 
the freedom of the public squares? We do not mean, the 
freedom merely, of the hot, dry, gravel walks—but the 
unrestricted enjoyment of the green grass, the luxury of 
walking and playing under the shade of the noble trees. 
There the tired nurse might set down her little fretful 
charge on the cool soft grass, where it would find that 
change and comfort, which she, in her warm arms can- 
not give it. The poor, weary mother too might rest and 
be refreshed herself, while her children were playing 
around her, and really finding that freedom of earth and 
air which the young require as the indispensable condi- 
tion of health with growth. 

You might as reasonably expect to raise a healthy, 
bright-coloured flower in a dark, close room, as hope 
that your children will be strong, active, cheerful and 
good-tempered, while they are kept confined within 
brick walls, or only allowed to walk on the brick pave- 
ments and the gravel walks, and this, too, when the 
August sun has heated both to an almost burning tem- 
perature. And then to see around them the soft green 
grass, under the cool shade of pleasant trees, and not 
be permitted to set the foot upon this oasis—can it be 
that wise men have made such a regulation? That is 
a question we often ask ourself, when we see sickly, sad, 
discontented looking children and their weary attendants 
sitting on the hard seats of the gravel walks, in the pub- 
lic squares, as though they were doing penance for the 
privilege of seeing the green grass, which they are as pe- 
remptorily forbidden to “trespass upon,” as though it 
were a bed of tulips, each flower valued as the fortune of 
a Dutch burgomaster. And though it were even so, could 
the worth compare with the health and life of those little 
human blossoms which are piuing and dying for want of 
such healing and strengthening as those fresh, cool places 
might supply ? Oh, do not allow the small calculations 
of possible injury to the grass to prevent at least, the ex- 
periment for this one month. Some fading bud of infan- 
cy may be revived, whose matured blossom will shed light 
and beauty over our land. The childhood of genius is, 
not unfrequently, of the most delicate and frail physical 
constitution. Many of the greatest, mightiest and best 
men have been, while young, feeble and sickly, requiring 
the most gentleand untiring care to keep them here to 
bless this earth, as though the angels were striving to 
obtain these precious gifts of God to adorn their own 
bright gardens in heaven. Surely in the public grounds 
of a city, bearing the name of one of the noblest and 
kindest men that the world ever saw, little children 
should find especial favour. 


To CorresponvEnts. — “ The Deformed ’’ — and “Aun- 
tumn Musinogs,’’ are both on file for publication when- 
ever we have room in the “ Book.’? Our contributors 
will, we hope, exercise patience, as the very large number 
of writers who favour us with articles, keep our Editor’s 
cabinet always overflowing, and oblige us, reluctantly, 
to postpone for a long time, papers that we intend to 
publish. 
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The month has been sufficiently barren of new publi- 
cations of value. The serial works to which we have so 
frequently referred, continue to be issued with accustom- 
ed punctuality. 

The Harpers have issued a cheap edition of “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,”’ with embellishments, and they have ad- 
vanced to the eleventh number of * Alison’s History of 
Europe,” and have nearly completed “ Brande’s Cy- 
clopedia.” 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have advanced to No. 1! of 
the “ Encyclopadia of Geography.’ They are also is- 
suing Cooper's novels in volumes unbound, at 25 cents a 
piece. We have before usthe “ Wept of Wish-ton- Wish,” 
in this cheap form. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart continue the publication of the 
“ Farmer's Encyclopadia,” and “Tom Burke of Ours.” 

The Messrs. Appleton of New York and Philadelphia, 
have published Mrs. Ellis’s “ Voice from the Vineyard,” 
a Temperance Prize Book, in a cheap pamphlet form; 
also “Carlyle on History and Heroes,”’ the best and 
most readable of Carlyle’s books. Their serial edition 
of the “ Pictorial History ef Napoleon,” is just com- 
pleted. 

Mr. E. H. Butler has issued the third and fourth num- 
bers of Professor Frost's “American Naval Biography,” 
richly embellished with portraits of distinguished com- 
manders, views of sea fights, fac similes of gold medals 
struck in honour of naval victories, and other pictorial 
ornaments well suited to the national sentiment and the 
popular taste. We notice with gratification that the 
biographer is careful to do justice to the reputation of our 
distinguished heroes of the lake and the ocean, the dead 
as well asthe living; and we are confident, that in this 
laudable course, he will receive the support of his coun- 
trymen. 

The fifth number, completing the first volume of Pro- 
fessor Frost’s “‘ Pictorial History of the United States,” 
is now before us. It brings down the history to about the 
year 1666. The style of narrative as well as the style of 
pictorial embellishment, so auspiciously commenced, is 
fully sustained in this number, which in addition to seve- 
ral historical portraits and scenes, contains a splendidly 
engraved title-page forthe volume, and appropriate em- 
bellishments for the introductory pages. 

Hitherto but little poetry has been published in the 
cheap number form. Messrs. Carey & Hart have given 
Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” in one of the 
cheap volumes of his Miscellanies. Now they have 
commenced issuing “ Lord Byron's Works,” in ten 
numbers. The first contains the whole of Childe Harold 
with the notes, and a splendid steel plate portrait of the 
Poet. The second and third embrace the Giaour, the 
Bride of Abydos, the Corsair, Lara, the Siege of Corinth, 
Parisina, the Prisoner of Chillon, Beppo and Mazeppa. 

Mr. Herman Hooker of this city, has published a beau- 
tiful little story, translated from the German, by Eliza- 
beth Maria Lioyd. It is entitled “ Thirza; or the at- 
tractive power of the Cross.” The instruction it con- 
veys is of the moral and religious kind, enforced by a very 
striking narrative. The same publisher has issued M. 
Sismondi’s “ History of the Crusades against the Albi- 
genses in the Thirteenth Century,” one of the most in- 
teresting passages in the history of Europe in the middle 
ages; yet one which has attracted but little attention. 
Ii is in the pamphlet form so fashionable at present, and 
sells for 25 cents. 

The Harpers have issued a new novel by James, en- 
titled the “ Fulse Heir.” The scene is laid in France, 
and the story is full of interest, fine sentiment and sound 
instruction. The Harpers’ cheap edition of Shakspeare 
is now complete. 
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The Harpers in addition to their other valuable serial 
works, have commenced the publication of “ MWCul- 
loch’s Gazetteer,” edited by D. Haskell, A. M., Late 
President of the University of Vermont. It comes out 
in parts of 112 pages each, closely printed, at 25 centsa 
number. It is to be very fully illustrated with maps. 

Mr. Colon has sent us the “ Magnet, devoted to the in- 
vestigation of Human Physiology,” by Le Roy Sun- 
derland; and “ The Pierian, or Youth’s Fountain of 
Literature and Knowledge,” edited by Mrs. Anna L. 
Snelling. The last is a very ably conducted Juvenile 
Magazine, and appears to have an excellent list of origi- 
nal contributors. We do not exactly understand the pro- 
priety of the editor’s copying from the “ Young People’s 
Book” a piece entitled “The Use of Learning, by T. 
S. Arthur,’ without acknowledging the source from 
whence it is derived. If Mr. Arthur is made to appear as 
an original contributor for the “Pierian,” his pieces 
should be furnished by himself originally, and paid for. 
If his pieces, paid for by the publishers of the Young 
People’s Book, are copied into the Pierian, the source 
should be acknowledged. Magazines intended for the 
young should not teach dishonesty by example. We 
have also from Mr. Colon, the “ Lowell Offering,” and 
“ Darley’s Scenes in Indian Life,’’ with spirited outline 
engravings, representing hunts, fights, war dances, &c., 
in a very effective style. 

“The Lives of the Queens of England,” by Agnes 
Strickland, is issued by Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, in neat 
volumes, in polished paper covers, at 50 cents a volume 
The character of this work, an invaluable addition to 
British history, we have already had occasion to mention. 

We have received from the publishers a volume of the 
“ Lady’s Musical Library,” for 1842, elegantly bound. 
This valuable publication comprises about one hundred 
and eighty pieces of the most popular and fashionable 
music, of the usual varieties, for the piano; among which 
we observe a large portion which have never been pub- 
lished in any other form. We hear that its success is 
proportioned to its merits; and considering that with all 
its excellence, it is also wonderfully cheap, we should 
be surprised if such were not the case. The Musical 
Library is still continued as a monthly periodical, and 
continues to receive, as it richly deserves, the lavish 
encomiums of the press, and the most liberal patronage 
of the public. 

“Wild Scenes of the Forest and Prairie, with Sketch- 
es of American Life.” By C. F. Hoffman, Author of a 
Winter in the West, &&. New York, William H. Colyer. 
This is a reprint from a London edition of the works of 
Mr. Hoffman, who is extensively known abroad as a 
writer of rare descriptive power, and great energy of 
style; artists having owned their indebtedness to him 
for his graphic and picturesque delineations of American 
scenery. They have the very aroma of the woods, and 
we almost hear the plashing of water, and the echo of 
the wild rook, as well as the rattling of the shell under 
the haunts of the squirrel. He writes like a man full 
and at home with his subject. There is no reaching after 
expression —his thoughts leap ready dressed from the 
full brain. 

Perhaps the most remarkable trait of Mr. Hoffman as 
an author, is his extreme individuality, sotosay. If his 
subject be a fancy, he grasps it like a reality. He 
handles it with a hearty manfulness, that carries a con- 
viction of truth. In this way his fictions even become 
facts. This isa grand attribute, and Mr. Hoffman should 
look well to his power in this respect, for itis one rarely 
to be met with amongst American authors; who are half 
the time floating away in a misty atmosphere, ordallying 
upon the confines of thought for lack of power to grasp it. 
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Many of the sketches of the present volume are Indian 
Legends, remarkable as establishing an identity of tradi- 
tion amongst all rude nations, and beautiful in the force 
and simplicity with which they are related. These will 
become a part of Indian mythology, and every year will 
add to their value. 

Mr. Hoffman is American in his tastes, his pursuits and 
his subjects. and this fact alone is enough to establish 
him among the popular authors of our country. 

We understand the enterprising fusterer of the Ameri- 
can muse, John Keese, Esq., proposes publishing a col- 
lection of the songs of Mr. Hoffman, already familiar to 
the lovers of music, but rarely associated with the name 
of their author. 

** The Moral Instructor; or Culture of the Heart, Af- 
Sections and Intellect, while learning to Read.”” By 
Thomas H. Palmer, Author of the Prize Essay on Educa- 
tion, entitled “The Teacher’s Manual.” Published by 
the Normal School Society. Boston, Jenks & Palmer. 
Philadelphia, Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co. 

This is what may be described as a “ Reading Book” 
forthe young. Itis arranged in four progressive parts, 
and we have little hesitation in pronouncing it a work 
which well deserves the attention of parents and teach- 
ers, as better adapted to the purposes of training and in- 
struction than any that has fallen under our notice. The 
author has two important objects in view —to develope, 
from the first step in education, both the intellectual and 
the moral nature of the pupil —to cause children to ex- 
ercise their reason and to consult their conscience, in a 
manner proportioned to their capacity, from the very out- 
set. In general, that which is dignified by the name of 
education, is an appeal to the memory alone. It is a dull 
parrot-like routine, in which the judgment slumbers and 
the heart lies torpid. We are satisfied if the child is able 
to remember, without taking it into consideration that 
this is but a part of the business, the great purpose of 
which should be to put forth thinking creatures and moral 
creatures, capable at once of forming opinions for them- 
selves and of acting for themselves, in a way worthy of 
their responsibilities. Lo this end, the labours of Mr. 
Palmer have been directed, and, to our view, very suc- 
cessfully. By the plan on which the “ Moral Instructor” 
is founded, the attention of the child is fixed by inducing 
him to reflect on what he reads. The narrative is simple 
but interesting, and is succeeded by questions referring 
not only to the incident, but to the merits of the action, 
carefully adapted, by repeated experiment, to the capa- 
bilities of the youthful intellect, that the mind may not be 
overstrained or taxed beyond its healthful power. In this 
way, the child is not only entertained and instructed, 
but its undivided attention is secured, while its faculty of 
discriminating between right and wrong, is brought into 
frequent and wholesome exercise. We may say indeed, 
that a sound morality, cultivating the conscience and the 
alfections, is thus educed, as it were, by the pupil himself 
—a mode of attaining wisdom which imprints it indeli- 
bly on the tablet of the heart, an advantage of no slight 
importance, when we reflect upon the slight and tran- 
sient impressions which are made by merely didactic 
teachings and the repetition of abstruse maxims. It may 
not however be amiss to add that all this relates to points 
of morals only —to the universally recognized principles 
of right and wrong, such as cannot be objected to by any 
parent, whatever be the religious creed, nothing of a sec- 
tarian kind being introduced. 

It gives us pleasure, therefore, to recommend “The 
Moral Instructor’ to those for whose use it is intended. 
We are convinced that if it be tried by persons having 
charge of the education of youth, they will find it pro- 
ductive of the utmost advantage. The author, Mr. 
Palmer, formerly of this city, but now a resident of Ver- 
mont, is a gentleman who has devoted much time to the 
important subject of primary education. A year or two 
since, a practical essay on this theme, from his pen, ob- 
tained the prize of five hundred dollars, offered for the 
best work of the kind, by the “ American Institute of In- 
struction,” and during a recent visit to Philadelphia, his 
lectures before the Controllers and Teachers of the Pub- 
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lic Schools and many other friends of education, attracted 
much notice, and will, we doubt not, have results of a 
very beneficial character, many important hints having 
been given derived from observant experience, of which 
the intelligent teacher will not fail to avail himself. 

In conclusion, it nay not be inappropriate to remark, 
that the crying evil of the times is a lack of conscien- 
tiousness. Inthe march of intellect, morality has been 
suffered to lag behind, and this is painfully manifest in 
every grade of society, especially among those whose 
position and resources would seem to place them above 
the temptations tocrime. Why is this? Is it a necessary 
consequence that as man becomes enlightened, he should 
be proportionably vicious? If it were so, it would bea 
matter of sad discouragement; but we believe that the 
evil, to a very considerable extent, arises from a fact that 
is forcibly indicated by Mr. Palmer ina brief preface to 
the work of which we speak. We are prone to cultivate 
only a part of our nature, and that part not the most es- 
sential to our well-being, either here or hereafier. The 
faculties are sharpened, but the development of the 
higher powers, the controlling sentiments. is left almost 
tochance. Our pride, our revengeful feelings, our arbi- 
trary dispositions, our cruelty and our selfishness, not 
only remain unchecked, but in some respects are actually 
stimulated into more luxuriant growth, by the pernicious 
maxims which many books intended for the use of chil- 
dren, fasten upon the mind. The obvious distinctions of 
right and wrong—the inward delight arising from the 
pursuit of virtue, and the unhappiness incurred by devia- 
tions from the paths of rectitude, are talked of, it is true, 
but they are not brought home to contemplation in an ef- 
fective manner. On the contrary, false incentives to 
goodness are proposed, which in the end have the usual 
consequences of falsehood, engendering doubt, distrust 
and a want of confidence in all precept which runs coun- 
ter to inclination. No child who is taught that virtue in- 
variably receives atemporal reward—that it is the shoriest 
way to successes and earthly gratifications, and, at the 
same time, is left to suppose that these things of them- 
selves form man’s chief happiness and the main object of 
his existence, soon discovers the contradiction and the 
fallibility of the rule, and is left upon the sea of life with- 
out chart or compass. Taking care, therefore, not to un- 
dervalue the objects of merely human ambition, it is Mr. 
Palmer's purpose to inculcate a sounder morality than 
this, by strengthening the conscientious instincts which 
exist in every bosom, before they are either weakened or 
effaced by the errors of education, and by showing that real 
happiness springs from the unswerving performance of 
our duty to others and to oursel ves, from the heart and from 
the affections — that it is not altogether, as many unfor- 
tunately suppose, in the possession of riches, in prospe- 
rity, and in the capacity to vie with and to surpass our 
neighbours in glittering display, but in being true to vir- 
tue, true to the purposes of our creation, that we may en- 
joy felicity ourselves and impart it to others. Surely this 
is a work of no slight importance, when we contemplate 
the havoc which is continually made around us by a 
want of knowledge of these truths! 

“Classical Studies: Essays on Ancient Literature 
and Art, with the Biography and Correspondence of 
Eminent Philologisis.” By B. Sears, B. B. Edwards & 
C.C. Felton. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 

Three of the most accomplished scholars of our coun- 
try have here united to produce a work, for which every 
other scholar must be grateful to them. Its subject is 
Classical Literature, or rather the influence of that litera- 
ture as exhibited in the lives and writings of some of its 
most distinguished cultivators. Nearly all the articles in 
the collection are from the German, or relate to Germans, 
—a circumstance which must be considered as almosta 
matter of course, in a work treating of a branch of study in 
relation to which, more than to any other, the literature 
of Germany, as is well remarked by one of the writers, 
“fills nearly the whole intellectual horizon.” There is, 
however, a fine essay, beautifully translated by Professor 
Felton, from the illustrious Swedish poet, Tegnar, on the 
“ Study of the Greek Literature.” Two other papers, se- 
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lected with much judgment by Mr. Felton, from the writ- 
ings of Frederic Jacobs, will make the distinguished 
worth of that learned and great man more known and 
prized by the scholars of this country. There is also a 
collection of the letters of the most celebrated European 
philologists of the last and present century, illustrated 
by copious notes and by two original and very interesting 
articles, one from the pen of President Sears, on the 
“Schools of German Philology,” and the other by Pro- 
fessor Edwards, on the “Schools of Philology in Hol- 
land.” In short the book, as a whole, fully comes up to 
the expectations excited by the names on its title-page. 
The only portion to which we feel inclined to object, is 
the introduction, which strikes us as not being perfectly 
well adapted, in its tone and temper, to the work which 
it preludes,—thouch it is forcibly written, and would 
make a pungent article fora review. We mightcompare 
it, as it stands here, toa Gothic porch — very pleasing in 
its place, but very much out of place before a Grecian 
temple. 

“ Readings in American Poetry. For the use of 
Schools.”"—This appears to be a very good selection, and 
will doubtless be well received. The compiler, Rufus 
W. Griswold, has devoted much time to the subject of 
American Poetry, and the Publisher, John C. Riker, has 
brought out the work in very good style.—The same pub- 
lisher has also issued a very valuable “School Dictionary 
of Roots and Derivatives,” designed to train children in 
tracing the origin of words. It is by Theodore Dwight, 
Jr. Wecommend itto parents and teachers. “The Keys 
of the Kingdom of Heaven,” &c., is the quaint title of a 
curious old work, by that great and good man, Mr. John 
Cotton, Teacher of the Church at Boston, in New Eng- 
land. Reprinted by Tappan & Dennet, Boston. It will 
be highly prized by all who wish to see the religious as- 
pect of “two hundred years ago.’’—‘“* Lessons on the 
Book of Proverbs,” is a small work, by the Author of 
the “ Pastor’s Daughter,” whose fine taste and excellent 
judgment are displayed to the best advantage in this se- 
lection.— We have also, from Tappan & Dennet, the fifth 
Number of the “ Life of George Washington,” by Jared 
Sparks. No commendations of this work are needed. 

Mrs. S. Colman’s juvenile perivdical, “ The Boys’ and 
Girls’ Magazine,” has reached the fourth number of the 
second volume. It hasan excellent ontributors 
generally speaking, and the articles are written always 
apparently with the best intentions, but not in every case 
with perfect success. The article entitled “The Old 
Slate,” (which represents a boy, old enough to cipher, 
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expecting his slate to do his sum,) forms one of the excep- 
tions. We like better the pieces in which the children 
are treated as though they had common sense; and these 
pieces we are happy to observe abound in this magazine 
A child will take more interest, and gain more instruc- 
tion of every desirable kind, from the piece of poetry 
about Izaak Walton, than from athousand in the peculiar 
style of the “Old Slate” The article in the July num- 
ber, entitled “Philosophy at Home,” by Mr. J. Abbott, 
suits us better than any thing in the Rollo Books, because 
there is no affectation of extraordinary wisdom, method, 
and subtlety about it. “ The Captive 
story of the right sort, “Presence of Mind” is another. 
So are many others, which we have not space to notice. 
On the whole, this now 
issued; and it will, of course, sucé 

Kohl's “ Russia and the Russians” 
cheap numbers, by Messrs. Carey & Hart. lt 
first two parts of the F 
most lively, picturesque and entertaining books of travels 
all the 


being tedious, and it 


Children,” is a 


is the best juvenile magazine 
seed 

is just issued in 
forms the 
weign Library, and is one of the 
we have seen fora long time. It descends into 
minutia of Russian life 
unites the vivacity of Stephens with the fidelity of Sli- 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATES. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of plaid silk. Corsage gaged; trimmed 
with a cape of the same material as the dress; narrow at 
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the waist; broad on the shoulder, trimmed with fringe. 
Sleeves are gaged same as the waist; skirt perfectly plain. 
Rice straw bonnet, trimmed on the outside with ribbon, 
and on the inside with ribbons and flowers 

Fig. 2.—Dress of white muslin, made plain, with the 
exception of an insertion down the front and round the 
dress. Body and sleeves A la puritan; collar and cuffs of 
cambric, lightly embroidered; cap composed of lace and 
ribbons. 
3—Morntnc Homes Costume —Dress of light 
green pekin, checked with brown, and a darker shade of 
green. The skirt is long and very full, and set on in 
gathers round the waist. The corsage is of a three quarter 
height, and made full. A piping of the silk confines it 
round the neck, where a lace chemisette peeps up all 
round. The sleeves are tight to the arm, but made with 
one seam only, and are finished at the top by an epaulette 
with two folds of the material of the dress. Cuffs of lace 
are turned up over the wrist. The front hair is in smooth 
bands, and a cap of lace, with a rosette formed of artificial 
roses, to confine it at each ear, conceals the back of the 
head, and gives an air of extreme simplicity to the costume. 

Fig. 4—Peignoir of thin muslin, worn over a prim- 
rose colour under dress. The skirt, as usual, is long and 
full, and opens in front, where it is trimmed with a row 
of insertion, edged at each side with valenciennes. The 
corsage is tight to the figure, very long in the waist, and 
trimmed down the centre to match the skirt. A small 
cape of muslin is also edged with lace, and a collar en- 
tirely of the latter finishes the dress at the neck. The 
sleeves are small, cut considerably longer than the arm, 
and gathered into the proper length at the seam, which 
is inside the arm (see plate). An epaulette trimmed with 
a double row of valenciennes takes off from the length of 
the arm. A ruffle of the same lace falls over the hand 
A ribbon glace primrose and white is put round the waist 
in front, crossed behind and tied at the left side in a small 
The hair is worn in one long 


me 
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bow with two long ends. 
ringlet in front, and a simple cap ef valenciennes placed 
carelessly on the back of the head. This is trimmed with 
three flat bows and long ends, one on the summit, and one 
placed over each ear. 


FASHIONS. 

In our next number will be commenced an interesting 
series of articles, accompanied with wwell-erecuted tllus- 
trations, showing the variations of the Fashions from 1785 
to 1801. This has never before been attempted in our 
country, and will show the various mutations of that fickle 
Goddess Fasuton. 

The September Number of Godey’s Lady’s Book will be 
the richest, in point of illustrations and literary matter, 
that has been issued for some time. 


—_ 
NOTICE 

The poem of “ Marianne,” published in the March num- 
ber of the Lady's Book. is the production of W H. Car- 
penter, Esq , of Spring Grove, Md. We mention this in 
answer to a request for the name of the author, made in 
the Brother Jonathan of the 4th of March 

Original Pictures by the First Masters are in the 
hands of the engravers, and will be given as fast as 
finished 

Fushions —We are pleased to find that our new style of 
Fashion Plates gives so much satisfaction. The fact is now 
conceded, that Godey’s Lady’s Book is the only reliable 
work for the latest and handsomest Fashions 

Contributors —We are making many important addi- 
tions to our already extensive list of writers. 
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